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ye continent of Europe the present season. 


D cat 


roi t 


“wor the purpose from the American Legation at 


Winus 


qyfs FOR TRAVELERS IN CONTINENTAL 


EUROPE. 





We are so often inquired of, by persons going 


i. for such practical details of travel as are not 


» in the guide-books, that we have concluded to 


wether a few hints which may be of service 
of our readers who intend to “take a run” 


If you wish to visit Italy and Austria, 


« better to procure your passport from the State 


t at Washington, before you start. Fail- 
is, however, you can procure one that will 


It is of no advantage to get the ocisa of 


+ reign ambassador at Washington, or of any 


n New-York, before starting, unless it be 


e Russian. 


Cnalish Custom-House.—You will have no trouble 


( 
4 


che English custom-house, if you avoid taking 


th you sealed letters, American reprints of Eng- 
; books, and cigars; and have only your wearing 
yarel and books of reference. Let the custom- 


officer take his own course. If you are pro- 


al by the system of inspection, reserve your 


ination for tariff-laws at home. 
sys, do not attempt to bribe an English officer to 
jis search. 


th 


Above all 


t.qgage.—Take with you as little luggage as will 


ve 


nS] 


on 


roe 


thes, at moderate cost, as you need them. 
ortation of luggage is troublesome and expen- 


swer the purposes of cleanliness and comfort. 


as few packages as possible. You can buy 


The 


, the Continent, where there is a separate 
, for luggage on the diligence and the rail- 
and where custom-houses are frequent. 


vion.—How to visit England, and how to see 


j 
(AC 


all 


will 


n, may hereafter form topics of separate arti- 
Suffice it to say here, that if you intend to 
1 in London for any length of time, you should 
lodgings,” that is, hire a room with the privi- 
reakfast, paying only for what you have. 
gain time by devoting a day to the careful 


iy of Crutchley’s Map and Guide Book, or Brad- 
v's Guide, and locating objects and places of 


t favorable times. 


4 


so as to visit them in groups, and at the 
Murray’s Hand-book of Lon- 
od for reference, but too large and too 


te for an every-day guide-book. With a little 


r passport viséed for the Continent. 


an ‘aap out the city, and systematize 
for yourself. 

Before leaving London, you should have 
This you 


weomplish most easily through Mr. John Lee, 


Strand, who procures the necessary visas 


mall commission. Give him a list of the 


tries you wish to visit, and he will have your 
port put in order while you improve your time 
ight-se¢ ing. 


The American Legation no longer 


ms this service as a gratuity, but charges 


r 
I 


wi 


y 


than Mr, Lee’s rates for the same service! 
il need the visa of the Legation of every 
that you propose to visit. 

(uide-Books, etc.—The standard guide- 


is are those published by Murray and known by 


ALL 


th 
vue 


«i, but worth what they cost. 


1c. Mr. Lee keeps an assortment of these, 
re are also depots for them in the principal 
ff Continental Europe. They are high- 


Bradshaw's Con- 


tal Guide is a useful book of reference, especially 


t 
at 


lic conveyances, currency, etc. 


‘rovs—If you have a tolerable command of 


cb, vou 


a 


nr 


} 


re 


can iavel anywhere in Europe with- 
ourier. On all the great routes and in all 
neipal hotels there are employées who speak 
iand even English; so that with the help of 
wse-book you will have no difficulty. But a 
that can not speak French should take with 


an interpreter; making up their minds to be 
d immoderately in all hotel bills by way of 


ait 
inl 


to the courier, who gets his own living 


xtra charges against his employer. Couriers 


rage honesty may be obtained through Mr. 
rat Paris. Such an attaché is a nuisance at 
In Switzerland, you will, of course, need 

: guide over the mountain passes. 
ig in France-—On landing at Calais or 


gne, if you understand French, do not accept 


us service of a guide. Go at once to the 
ise, inquire out the passport-office, and 


ir passport registered ; then go to the lug- 


‘oom, whither all the luggage is carried by 


Soat porters; point out your baggage, have 


ined, weighed, paid for, and ticketed; then 


i through-ticket stamped, and you are ready 


ecars. ‘These details are cery important. A 


‘ours, on reaching Paris with his lady, 
‘umself minus his baggage, just because he 
mitted to pay two cents upon it at Calais. The 


ymarried couple had to keep close quarters for 




















































ys, until the trunks were forwarded. Pro- 
Jourself beforehand with a little change in 
4 coin to dispense on the way. 

you will comprehend more easily than 
*n; and with Galignani’s Guide, will need no 
Ir mus as to the best mode of seeing it. 
* the city of the world to be enjoyed. Your 
rd will see to the registering of your name 
“sport at the police-office on the day of your 
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““'e—On the day before your intended 
ae from Paris, you must get from the police- 
PO"“ssion to depart, in the form of a cisa on 
as, good for the frontier. Without this 
“Dot get beyond the empire of Louis Napo- 
_< Sure, now, that all your visas for the 
“tt are right. The only way to avoid 
‘s to start right; it does no good to fret 
“id afterward. You can not advance one 
, )°ur journey without the visa of the lega- 
_ country you are next to enter. And it 
'° Procure all necessary seals in advance, 
~ “or Paris, than to trust to getting them 
“e to place along the route. For example, 
““tng for Switzerland, I had not time to 
a the official seals before leaving Paris, 
“ted to picking up the balance on the way. 







“ie Prussian legation. To. be sure the cir- 
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I found in Brussels that the Prussian visa could 
be procured only within certain hours, then already 
passed. The landlord kindly offered to attend to 
it, which I well understood to mean another day’s 
detention and board. So taking the matter in my 
own hands, through the kindness of our chargé, 
I procured out of season the visa of the American 
legation, which must always precede any application 
for a foreign visa, and by feeing liberally the ser- 
vant of the Prussian ambassador, procured that visa 
just in time to leave with my party the next day. 
This hint may help some body in a strait ; but it is 
better to be furnished in advance, and thus to save 
for sight-seeing time that would be consumed in 
looking-up the house of an ambassador. 

If you have the remotest idea of entering any 
portion of the Austrian dominions, be sure and get 
in advance the visa of the highest Austrian func- 
tionary you can find. That of a consul amounts 
to nothing; it must come from a legation. Of 
course the regular visa in advance does not protect 
you from the annoyance of having your passport 
inspected and scrawled over by all manner of subs, 
as you enter a new country; but it does secure 
you against being forbidden to enter a country 
through some informality, which, perhaps, you can 
remedy only by retracing your steps for hundreds 
of miles; and, also, against being arrested as a sus- 
picious character. Again, I repeat, look to your 
passport as you would look to your head. If you 
are all right at first, you will have no serious trouble 
afterward —nothing but petty annoyances that 
always make an Englishman bluster, but should 
only make an American laugh; for what can be 
more ludicrous than to havea railway train stopped 
at some imaginary line, and all the passengers toted 
by whiskered grenadiers, in at one passage and 
out by another, up before a little desk where one 
liveried official is scribbling away, and another 
affixing his seal, and a third bellowing out Monsieur 
Thowm-son, and a score more perverse accentua- 
tions of good Christian names; and all this with 
the gravity of the bag-wigs in Westminster Hall, 
or the solemnity of a court-martial at Harper's 
Ferry! 

Not having time to get a Sardinian visa at Paris, 
which, remember, is indispensable in order to visit 
Mont Blanc, which lies over the confines of Switzer- 
land in Savoy, I sought it in Brussels, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, and at Zurich, but found no legation 
at either place, and at last was obliged to go out of 
my course, to detain my party, and to consume an 
entire day, in order to get this indispensable scraw) 
from a hireling at Berne. 


Railroads,—At a Continental railway-station, the 





quence was, that but for the free use of 
‘8 and silver at Brussels, I should have 
. “ned a whole day, simply to procure the 


_ cur Paris legation states that ‘‘ the visa of 
sian legation is in no case necessary,” and 
~ “icre is some convention to that effect 
— Prussian government and the govern- 

he United States; but ten to one the 
, or affect to know nothing 
frequently been sent 
from Rhenish Prussia for want of 


first thing to be done is to buy your ticket, for 
withert 4 ticket you can not take your seat in the 
cars, nor, on any’ bretext, will you be suffered to 
proceed on your journey. Having procured your 
ticket, go to the luggage-office, point out your bag- 
gage to the weighing-officer, show your ticket at 
the window, pay what is demanded for the trans- 
portation of your baggage, and get a ticket for that, 
and then you are ready to take your seat. You are 
not allowed to take any luggage with you into the 
carriages. On some railways you are allowed 
about sixty pounds of baggage, free of charge; but 
on others, every thing is charged, and, at all events, 
you commonly have to pay something, either be- 
cause your baggage is overweight, or for the trouble 
of ascertaining that it is not. In order to get 
through with all these preliminaries, it is important 
to be at the railway-station in good season. 
If, in the course of a day’s journey, or at its 
close, you enter another country from that in which 
your journey began, you must expect to have your 
luggage overhauled for the Douane. Take this like 
a philosopher. Be careful, if possible, to have no- 
thing that it is dutiable; if you have, do not at. 
tempt to conceal it; either make an honest decla- 
ration of the nature and value of the article or 
articles, or say nothing, and leave it to the officer 
to find out, as is his business, just what you have. 
Produce your keys, and submit to see your linen 
soiled, your bijour smashed, your best coat crumpled, 
every thing thrown into a muss, and heaped up be- 
yond the capacity of your portmanteau or carpet- 
bag, and then left for you to rearrange at the risk 
of losing your place at the hotel or in the connect- 
ing-train. If you are a tarifi-man, you deserve to 
see how your system works in a small way, and 
have no right to complain. If you are a free- 
trader, you will silently resolve to labor more dili- 
gently for the better time. 
On German railroads, the train starts at the 
sound of a bugle, flourished by a guard in regi- 
mentals, and every thing is conducted a-la-mili- 
taire. I may as well observe here, once for all, 
that the railroads of the Continent, and especially 
those of Belgium and Germany, are far superior to 
those of England. In England, the charge for rail- 
way travel in the first-class cars averages from four 
to five cents a mile in the ordinary trains, and from 
five to six cents a mile by express. In the second- 
class cars the prices are about thirty per cent. less; 
but the second-class cars are without cushions, and 
in other respects are too uncomfortable for an 
American lady to ride in, though an economical 
gentleman may put up with their inconveniences, 
In Belgium, however, and in Germany, and also in 
parts of France, as from Strasbourg to Basle, the 
second-class cars are cushioned throughout, and 
are quite as comfortable, though not as elegant, as 
English first-class cars, while the first-class car- 
riages in those countries far surpass the same class 
in England. Of these, it may be fitly said, that 
none but princes ride in them. At the same time, 
the charges on the Continent for corresponding 
classes, are much ¢heaper, and conform more nearly 
to the American than to the English railway tariff. 
This is especially true in Germany, where the rail- | 
roads are under admirable management. The sta- 
tion-houses are more picturesque and beautiful, 
though less substantial, than those in England, and 
excepting in speed, which is restricted to twenty 
miles an hour, the roads are in every way superior. 
Exzpenses.—It is a great mistake to suppose that 
traveling on the Continent is cheap, in any such 
sense as to be appreciable by an American. As 
compared with traveling in England, it is cheap; 
but not as compared with traveling in Western 
New-York, in Ohio, or generally in the New-Eng- 
land States. It used to be a point of economy for 
an American to proclaim his nationality, since Eng- 
lish travelers have generally been so lavish of their 
money, and often so overbearing in their manners, 
that they are looked upon as fit subjects for plunder; 
and it was an object for an American to make the 
distinction between himself and them. It is still 
advantageous to the American, on many accounts, 
to make that distinction, but some Americans have 
been so profuse in their expenditures on the Con- 
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to be very rich, and altogether indifferent to 
money. Then, too, on all the leading routes, there 
is such a rush of travel, that one is often glad to 
get accommodations upon any terms, and what is 
witnessed at Saratoga, at Niagara Falls, and wher- 
ever the business of a place depends mainly upon 
the income of the traveling season, is experienced 
on a large scale all over Continental Europe. It is 
said that French and German are charged less than 
English and American travelers, and that it is bet- 
ter to go to a French or German hotel than to an 
English house. That will do if you are in company 
with French or German travelers, or have sufficient 
command of the language to pass for a native. 
Otherwise I doubt whether there is enough gained 
by it to compensate for the loss of the society of 
one’s own kind. I once went into a German hotel 
and called for every article of food in the appro- 
priate tongue, but when I went to pay my bill the 
landlord asked me, in broken English, “If I would 
like to see de American paper.” I asked how he 
knew that I wasan American. “Ah! de physiogno- 
mie ; we get very much experience.” I felt a little 
crestfallen, and certainly I had no reason to con- 
gratulate myself upon the cheapness of the bill. 


An experienced traveler gave me some items of 
advice, that it is worth while to observe when you 
can. One was, to travel in the second-class cars, 
which, as I have said, are much more comfortable 
on the Continent than in England. Aye, but sup- 
pose that the train which you must take in order 
to make your time, has only first-class carriages, 
what then? Another item was, always to look at 
your room in the hotel, and stipulate the price be- 
fore taking it; for in European hotels, you are 
charged for your room so much per diem, and for 
your meals as you order them. But suppose you 
arrive, asI did, at Frankfort, at ten o’clock at night, 
and drive from one hotel to another, and find all 
full, and at last, by pleading sickness, get a lodging 
for yourself and friend in a servant’s chamber in 
the roof of a five-story house. Instead of bargain- 
ing for rooms upon equal terms, like the humble 
Methodist brother who was assigned to the Florida 
swamps, you are ready to exclaim, ‘Bless the Lord 
for any place !” 

In order to travel with comfort, one must secure 
a good rest at night, and good wholesome food 
at least twice a day; and these can be obtained only 
at respectable hotels and at an average rate of from 
$2 to $2.50 per diem. I used no luxuries, had no 
extras, yet found this to be the general rate of com- 
fortable living. The mere living, to be sure, might 
be about $1.50; but the incidental charges for ser- 
vants, for candles, (always charged at the rate of 
20 cents a piece, whether you burn them or not, etc., 
etc., made the average of hotel-living just what it is 
at the Irving House. Even in Switzerland it did not 
fall below $1.50 to $2 per day. Soap is never fur- 
nished in European hotels except as an extra; it is 
better, therefore, to carry it with you. If one 
travels slowly, of course his average daily expenses” 
are less than when he travels rapidly ; for traveling 
is always more expensive than keeping still. But 
one who travels moderately and lives neither meanly 
nor extravagantly, but with a due regard to health 
and comfort, should allow himself, for the tour of 
Europe, not less than $6 per diem; this would 
include the fees and incidentals of sight-seeing. 
Five dollars a day might answer; but, where there 
are ladies in company, a fairer average would be 
from $8 to $10 per diem for each person. 

To be sure, persons do travel very cheaply in Eu- 
rope. I know of two young Englishmen, who re- 
cently traveled for $50 each over the Swiss route 
that cost me three times that sum, But they walked 
every step of the way ; and, speaking both French 
and Italian, they found humble lodgings with the 
peasants, and never frequented the hotels; they 
lived on bread and grapes, and cheap wine, and 
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PRO-SLAVERY FANATICISM. 





Tue fanaticism of the South in behalf of slavery, 
their sensitive and over-anxiety to secure and estab- 
lish it as a permanent institution of society, and 
their furious rage and bitterness against those who 
still assert the superior claims of freedom, remind 
us of a passage in the writings of Sir James Mack- 
intosh. “The alarms of a multitude,” says he, 
“for objects very valuable to them, are always ex- 
travagantly beyond the degree of the risk, especially 
when they are strengthened by any sense, however 
faint and indistinct, of injustice, which, by the immu- 
table laws of human nature, stamps every possession 
which suggests it with a mark of insecurity. It is 
a panic fear ; one of those fears which are so rapidly 
spread and so violently exaggerated by sympathy, 
that the lively fancy of the ancients represented 
thera as inflicted by a superior power.” 

Unquestionably, this deep and unescapable sense 
of injustice in the system to which they cling with 
such fatal tenacity, and which they are resolved at 
all hazards to support, is a perpetual source of irri- 
tation and uneasiness. They feel insecure, they 
know that they are wrong; and this sense of guilt 
and danger drives them to measures worse and worse, 
and more and more oppressive and despotic, which 
as fast as they are executed, only render their own 
condition more critical, and a final, triumphant, and 
terrible reaction against them more inevitable. And 
amidst all their fanaticism, in the assertion and sup- 
port of slavery as the most virtuous and useful 
form of the social state, they hear as a gong in a 
subterranean cavern, or as the roll of thunder from 
a world of judgment, the buried voice of Jefferson, 
pronouncing the instincts of the human constitu- 
tion, united with a conviction, irresistible in their 
own minds, however they strive to stifle it, that the 
Almighty has no attribute which could take part in 
their behalf, when the decisive conflict between 
freedom and slavery, justice and injustice, comes. 
The evils of slavery they themselves do not feel, 
or do not permit themselves to acknowledge, but re- 
joice in the exercise of its power, not aware to what 
a state they are advancing. “It is a very melan- 
choly truth that the body of a people may be gradu- 
ally so habituated to slavery, that their habits and 
expectations are at last so adapted te its demand 
for tyranny, and its waste of life, that they become 
almost insensible to its evils, and require long disci- 
pline to reinspire them with a relish for the bless- 
ings of freedom, and a capacity for the virtues of a 
free industry. The sense of the evil, and complaint 
in regard to it, are least, when the evil is the great- 
est; it is as difficult to teach such a people the 
value of liberty, as it would be to reclaim a drunk- 
ard, or to subject a robber to patient labor.” To 
this condition the people of the South have come, 
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universal freedom, generosity, and chivalry. The 
theoretic, grandiloquent effusions of the South, the 
haughtiness of petty despots, proclaiming their con- 
structions of our Declaration of Independence, and 
asserting, as one of the inalienable rights of man, in 
a perfect state of society, the privilege of holding 
and owning other men as property, are natural pro- 
ductions. They are like the escapes of gas from 
putrid waters—effusions resulting from the very de- 
composition and fermentation of the materials at 
bottom. But if, because the very nature of human- 
ity is undergoing a putrid fermentation, where 
slavery, supported as the best form of Christianity, 
corrupts all the moral sentiments, they think that 
they can produce by law a similar corruption else- 
where, or compel mankind to accept their beloved 
relation between slayeholder and slave as the nor- 
mal condition of society, they are under one of the 
most dreadful hallucinations that ever afflicted a 
community in Bedlam. 

Meantime, we have reason to be thankful that 
the lips of some of our senators and representatives 
are at length unsealed as to the true nature of 
slavery, and that they dare to call things by their 
right names. The noble and manly bearing, and 
the masterly and scathing eloquence of Senator 
Sumner have produced a great and lasting effect. 
It is the first time for many years that a man has 
dared to speak, in the Senate-Chamber of the United 
States, in words of truth, and scorn, and burning 
indignation of the infamy of slavery, and the in- 
justice, inhumanity, and unconstitutionality of the 
law requiring freemen to act as its blood-hounds in 
recapturing its fugitive victims. Senator Sumner’s 
application of Jefferson’s own words to the insolence 
of the senators who had attacked him, was one of 
the most withering and effective retorts ever known. 
The whole speech was a great victory, not defens- 
ive merely, but as every speech now should be, 
boldly aggressive. Since then, Senator Gillette has 
followed, in a similar style, returning, with just 
severity of language, in a righteous and scorching 
reprobation of the whole system of slavery, the 
attempts of Southern senators to fasten it as a con- 
stitutional obligation on the whole country. Thus 
the bill for slavery in Kansas and Nebraska has 
proved a bill for freedom of speech in the American 
Senate, and the agitation of the whole subject is 
renewed with such energy, and under such auspices, 
that no man dare prophesy a point where it can be 
staid. They have sown the wind — they are to 
reap the whirlwind. C. 
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Messrs. Eprrors: This morning, as I was at my 
bookseller’s ordering a book, not very rare nor very 





and they have learned so thoroughly to stifle the 
impulses of humanity, and distort the plainest prin- 
ciples of justice, that their public presses are begin- 
ning even to avow the opinion that the slave-trade 
is a reasonable, merciful, and righteous traffic! 
How can it be otherwise? they argue; if slavery itself 
is a good and merciful institution, then certainly 
the African trade in man-stealing, that keeps it in 
fnll and fresh vigor, is a most Christian and benefi- 
cent branch of commerce. A few years ago, it 
would not have been believed possible that any sane 
mind, or any respectable press, even at the South, 
would be willing, or would dare, in the face of the 
curse of God and of the whole civilized world, to 
put forth such an infernal argument in support of 
the African slave-trade. ‘‘ Whose damnation is 
iust,” And yet, in the midst of the light of Christ- 
ianity, and from the enlightened capital of a ledting 
Southern State, we have the deliberate assertion 
that slavery itself is the perfect and sivdel condi- 
tion of human society; and that, therefore, the ac- 
cursed slave-trade on the coast of Africa is a just 
and righteous means of extending and sustaining 





spent on an average about a dollaraday. Bayard 
Taylor got along somewhat after the same fashion 
on his first visit. It is better to travel thus than 
not to travel at all; and it would be always better 
to travel so, if we had plenty of time and plenty of 
tongues ; but few who cross the Atlantic to see Eu- 
rope will take these as examples of cheap traveling. 
Money.—The best money for the Continent is 
French gold. Be careful in passing rapidly through 
the little States of Germany not to get on hand a 
quantity of uncurrent money. A little forethought 
will guard against this, and Dradshaw’s Table of 
Coins will enable you at once to translate the cur- 
rency of one country into that of another. 
Language.—It is well to rub up your conversa- 
tional French before you set out to travel at all 
upon the Continent. At Brussels, wishing to pro- 
cure some postage-stamps, and not being able to find 
the post-office, I entered a stationer’s shop where I 
saw them for sale. Though I could not fully com- 
prehend the shopkeeper’s German, nor make him 
comprehend my French, I succeeded in getting my 
letters covered with stamps for the United States. 
I presently stumbled upon the post-office, and tak- 
ing the precaution to inquire if my letters were duly 
stamped, what was my astonishment to see the clerk 
deliberately efface all my stamps as worthless. All 
that I could comprehend about it was that I had 
paid twice for my letters, and that, instead of a 
bright French gold-piece, I had a pocketful of dull 
German-silyer centimes and groschen. “Why I 
thought you had been poring over French and Ger- 
man all your life, and understood them like a book.” 
Exactly so; but it is not the dook-language that one 
wants when he comes to talk of every-day affairs. 
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EQUIVOCAL HONOR DECLINED, 








Tue Tribune, last Saturday, in reply to a private 
letter asking its advice on the matter, recommends 
that we be nominated for Congress, elected and 
sent; and when that shall be done, that we go. 

It may not be modest for us to decline before we 
are really asked. But such efforts will certainly be 
love's laborlost. If the people wish us to be the Pre- 
sident of these United States, we should be disposed 
to accept that. And we fancy that there will be 
new times in Washington City after our inaugural 
shall have been pronounced. 

Had the proposal to go to Congress proceeded 
from the American Board of Missions, there would 
have been grave reasons for considering it. We 
doubt whether they have a harder field in all Hea- 
thendom ; nor yet a field where the Gospel is more 
needed. 

But, for mere political reasons, to backslide from 
the pulpit into Congress, is a little too long a slide 
for the first venture. ,, We beg to decline in advance. 















tinent that all American travelers are now reputed 
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that condition. If any one doubts whether this is 
possible, let him take up the Charlesten Standard 
of June 21. It is there presented as the opinion of 
the intelligent mind of the South, that the “ institu- 
tion” of slavery is not only one in which there is 
no moral wrong, but that they at the South “bask 
in the brightening beams of that institution, defend 
it, praise it, pray for its continuance ;” (O Baal 
hear us!) and that, consequently, ‘‘to contribute 
ships and soldiers to prevent its extension and its 
spread to others than ourselves, is scarcely defensi- 
ble upon any reasonable principle of human action.” 
That is, to prevent the brightening beams of that 
Sun of Righteousness from shining upon other 
lands, by preventing the African slave-trade, would 
be selfish, unjust, inconsistent with the rules of 
Christianity—at least ‘that Christianity which is 
here assumed as the basis and support of the beam- 
brightening, radiant institution of slavery and the 
slave-trade— that Southern Christianity which 
teaches men to do evil that good may come. Whose 
damnation, says the Apostle, is just. 

“The only disgrace or danger,” said Sir James 
Mackintosh, as long ago as 1819, ‘‘ which we per- 
ceive impending over America, arises from the exe- 
crable institution of slavery, the unjust disfranchise- 
ment of free blacks, the trading in slaves carried on 
from State to State, and the dissolute and violent 
character of those adventurers, whose impatience 
for guilty wealth spreads the horrors of slavery 
over the new acquisitions of the South. Let the 
lawgivers of that imperial republic deeply consider 
how powerfully these disgraceful circumstances tend 
to weaken the love of liberty, the only bond which 
can hold together such vast territories, and there- 
fore the only source and guard of the tranquillity 
and greatness of America.” 

What if this illustrious writer had lived to see 
the day when, in this “imperial republic,” it is held 
that not the love of liberty, but the love, worship, 
support, and extension of slavery is assumed and 
asserted as the wgis of our national tranquillity and 
greatness? What if he had lived to hear, not only 
domestic slavery in these States proposed as the 
subject of daily, ceaseless thanksgiving, prayer, and 
praise, but the boon exultingly offered to all States 
as the normal condition of human society ; and the 
proposal that, for the regeneration of a world lying 
in wickedness, the whole earth unite in the African 
slave-trade for the support and extension of that 
brightening institution, in the expectation of which 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth together 


nermal reign of perfect universal slavery ! 
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in bondage, till the time when it shall bask in the 
full sunshine of a complete deliverance beneath the 


What can be rationally looked for, from such 
monstrous fanaticism, unless it be a systematic out- 
burst of atheistic, aggressive, sanctimonious cruelty, 
like the lava of the French revolution, under the 
principles of men like Danton, Marat, and Robes- 
The greatest excesses of tyranny and 
cruelty mag coincide with:the loudest professions of 


costly, but still somewhat out of the common run, 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s “Schools of Painting in 
Italy,” the clerk informed me that he had recently 
imported several copies, and had disposed of them 
almost immediately. ‘A work on art,” he said, 
“hardly remains a day upon our shelves before it is 
sold.” 

This may seem a very slight foundation upon 
which to build the remark, that the love of the Fine 
Arts is becoming an important element in our social 
culture. Taken by itself, the mere fact that a dozen 
copies of a book can be sold now, of which not one 
would have been imported, except to order, ten 
years ago, is not very important; but it is a valua- 
ble link in the chain of evidence. What else do 
the windows in Broadway teach us? what else 
Western Art Unions? what else Powers’ ‘‘ Greek 
Slave” purchased in Cincinnati? what else the in- 
crease of criticism on art in books, and periodi- 
cals? and, to adduce 2 p2rticular instance under this 
last item in our list, what else is taught us by the 
instant and unqualified disapprobation expressed 
toward Powell’s “De Soto” by every respectable 
public journal in our midst? Ten years ago, the 
painter of such a picture would have been crowned 
in the capital. ‘Now, none so poor to do him 
honor.” 

But, in truth, we have proofs of our statement 
thrust upon us from a hundred quarters. It is not 
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the wish to perfect the operations and the results of 
manufacture. Mr. Stewart's great bazar, his name- 
sake’s huge candy-shop, Mr. Wickersham’s iren 
warehouse, Mr. Genin’s hats, are something beside 
the names that represent them. They are embodi- 
ments of the idea that every art, when pursued with 
conscience and love, becomes a fine art. So eld 
Herbert sang : 
“A servant, by this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as by Tuy Jawa 

Makes that and the action fine.” 

I have been an observer for many years of the 
goods in shop-windows. Not having mucle fashion- 
able caste to lose, and always fond of lounging, I 
never could give way to the arguments of my cousin 
Dandin, who asserted, when I was entering Bread- 
way and Life at the same time, that I must never 
look in at the shop-windows, lest people should 
think I came from the country. I did comé from 
the country; and, to this day, IT can not resist a 
shop-window. 

I could write a history of the windows of the 
New-York shops, for the last ten years, that 
would be entertaining and instructive at the same 
time. I could trace in it the rise and progress of 
the popular appreciation of art; for though your 
tailor can make you a coat like your great-grand- 
father’s—if you insist upon it—his fashion-plates 
and windows display only the style of the present 
day. It is thus, that by making themselves mir- 
rors of the hour, the shop-windows become recards 
of all time; and I look upon them as our only valu- 
able public galleries, and a better substitute than 
Dandin and his mates have any notion of, for Ghe 
Pitti Palace and the Louvre, in whieh the Italian 
and French beggars refresh their respective pride 
and'cheerfulness with unfailing draughts of inspira- 
tion. 

Long before Mr. Paxton stumbled on his fame, I 
had enjoyed a daily walk in my “ Palace of the In- 
dustry of all Nations,” sheltered in rainy weather by 
my cotton umbrella, instead of a ridge-and-furrow 
glass roof, and had not much left to learn when we 
“annexed” the English idea, and put it up in a poor 
translation in Reservoir square. And I am ready 
to assert that more may be learned by disobeying 
Dandin’s maxim, and looking in at shop-windows 
diligently with all the eyes one has, than by listen- 
ing to any thing he or his friends have to say, and 
that one may get a pretty clear idea of what the 
men and women about him are thinking of, by 
looking at what they are expected to buy 

To-day, as I was in at ——’s, examining their 
stock of encaustic tiles, and wondering internally to 
see a large establishment devoted to a branch of 
business—the importing of ornamental tiles —which 
three years ago did not exist in this country, f was 
shown a very elegant pattern, designed to be laid in 
an entrance hall; and on expressing some surprise 
that this was ordered in Cincinnati, I was teld that 
a great many of these tiles were sent to the West, 
and that the patterns selected were in quite as goed 
taste as those which went South and East. 

And this would doubtless be the result of an 
inquiry into the statistics of any branch of orma- 
mental industry. The Western people must have 
homes that are as beautiful as their prairies. They 
are alive to the value of these refining inflaemces. 
They see in the cultivation of a taste for the beanti- 
ful, something more than a mere mercantile question ; 
and seeking it for its own sake, they find that other 
good thing—an outward prosperity —added unto 
them. By making their homes beautiful, they make 
them attractive, and finally sacred. And if religion 
claims this as her work, she must acknowledge that 
art has been her handmaid, and bas rendered her 
incalculable service. For the best art in its direct 
teachings echoes the voice of God in the soul of 
man, and in its remotest influences upholds the Imw 
of love. A statue is a sermon in stome, and = pie- 
ture is a prayer, and true religion never yes satfercsd 
injury from a great statue or a great pwecare. } 

It is under the influence of this belief, and with 
a sense of the growing importance of art in the esti- 
mation of our people, that you have intimated a 





merely the increase of works of art, whether in 
copies or originals, nor the increase of criticism upon 
such objects, that is most potent in convincing us. 
There is another argument. When a man’s mind 
is opened to artistic influences, he feels his percep- 
tions of beauty and deformity quickened to such a 
degree, that his eye is on the alert, at every turn, to 
spy out merit and defect, not only in his neighbor's 
pictures, but in the arrangement of his household 
furniture, and in the forms and colors that he 
gathers about him in his daily life. A man need not 
tell me that he cherishes a print of Raffaelle’s for 
its intrinsic beauty, if his house is bare and ugly, 
when it might be otherwise if he has taste as well 
as money to make it so. I saw our friend Araminta 
in raptures over a painting by a master, but I knew 
by Araminta’s dress, which was curiously ugly and 
ill-arranged, that she saw no beauty on the canvas. 
Nor, when you and I saw Hutchings at the music 
party, listening to that Serenade of Schopin’s, could 
we otherwise than agree that an ear for melody 
could never repose upon the edge of such a collar, 
nor a heart fit to enshrine the pure sentiment of 
such strains beat beneath that exaggerated waist- 
coat? Plato thought that the teacher of such a 
philosophy as his own ought to be clad in royal 
robes, and accordingly he put on the kingly purple 
and the kingly crown; with the same yearning for 
unity in the inward and outward life Diogenes lived 
in squalor, and starved in a tub. So when a man 
feels the love of Beauty dawning in his soul, he 
straightway desires to see every thing abowt him, 
his dress, his house, his manners, informed with 
grace. This isthe secret root from which, through 
the circling seasons, springs the perfect flower of 
civilization, the synonym of civil and domestic re- 
finement. 

To-day the growing love of art among our people 
shows itself in the increasing anxiety to surround 
ourselves with beauty, in the forms and colors of 
our household arrangements. To meet the large 
demand for objects which, a few years ago, were in 
the hands of the wealthy and the traveled alone, 
new trades, new branches of commerce are estab- 
lished. _ Ten years ago the employment of an archi- 
tect was a rare event, now it is an every-day affair. 
Then, you might count al! of that profession on the 
fingers of one hand—now, every large city and 
flourishing town boasts its architect. Fresco-paint- 
ers, carvers in wood and marble, designers in all 
materials, in bronze, in silver and gold, in iron and 
brass, hang out their signs in every street: New- 
York has a flourishing School of Design for women 
—so have Boston and Philadelphia; and one of the 
most promising signs of the times, in this respect, is 
the desire which scems to animate men in trade, in 
whatever motive the desire may originate, we mean 

















wish to have the interests of the y* repre- 
sented weekly in your paper. Thginfftence of these 
arts is either pernicious or healt. If it is perni- 
cious, then undoubtedly it ought to be held up to 
rebuke, to chastening, and to uprooting; on the 
other hand, if it is healthy, it ought to be nourished, 
encouraged, and strengthened by all reasonable effort. 
The pictures and statues, the music and architecture, 
that come under the eye of the public, ought to be 
examined and reported for the public health And 
in these weekly letters I shall endeavor to speak a 
few upright, sensible words, without fear er faver, 
using the eyes I have, toward shop-windows and all 
other spectacles, without fear of Dandin orhis friend, 
and with one only view— to throw my mite of appre- 
ciation, whether approbatory or condemuatory, into 
the public award to any work of art that may come 
before our people. 

We must also keep diligently in view the works 
of European artists, in order that our sight may not 
be injured by too strict attention to objects near us. 
Art in Europe is not a dead influence by any meas. 
Not only in Germany, but in France and Eng land, 
the schools of painting represent great ideas, and 
exert a wide-spread influence. Overbeck and Kaul 
bach, Delaroche, Couture and Ingres, with Milla: 
and his pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, show by their 
works and the interest they excite, that art sail 
lives. Of that life I shall try to keep faithful record, 
aided by the best assistance, and simply endeaver- 
ing to be as truthful and many-sided as is ’ 
I shall hope to keep your readers informed of all 
that the honorable band of artists are doing at heme 
andabrosd. 2 gs Cc. 

Tar New-Hamrsuine Anti-Nepeasxs ResoLeriens. — 
Resolved, That the State of New-Hampshire retiffirans 
the principles promulgated by her House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1850, “ That the people are bound by no 
compact, expressed or implied, to suffer the introdme- 
tion of slavery into territory now free, and that they 
are unalterably opposed to the erection of any ters 
tory without its prohibition by positive law. 

Resolved, That the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
by the passage of the Nebraska and Kansas ball, ao 
called, was in violation of those principles ; was unne- 
cessary, impolitie, a breach of faith with the Nerth, 
dangerous and wrong. 

Resolved, That the course of George W. Morrisan 
and George W. Kittredge, a portion of eur delegation 
in Congress, in resisting such repeal, receives the 
hearty and united approval of the people of New 
Hampshire. 

Resolved, That the course of Harry Hibbard, Moses 
Norris, and Jared W. Williama, the aes members ot 
our delegation, in voting for such repea!, Was 8 op 
sition to the wishes of the people of the State, tremcbe 
rous to freedom and the great eause of equality a 
human rights, and meets our decided reprobatien. ia 

Jopted by a vote of 160 to B18; 
Bree! x Aoat—g the third, 156 to 110; and the 
fourth, 152 to 117. A resolution, directing the Seems” 
tary of State to forward copies of the resvlabens = 
the President and members of Congress, wae —_ 
after considerable discussion and various stiempts 
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casion, and, without losing any thing of its gener- 
ous sensibility or its me!odicus nurture, dealt back 
with a prompt and fearless hand the powerful 


23° | blows that humbled his a:sailants, that we chiefly 


the intellectual delicacy and vigor of it have 


23 | never been surpassed by his most careful efforts. 


One does not wonder that the bloated face of one 


228 
= of his assailants grew purple under the infliction, 


224 while the passive form of another seemed bent to 
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Pustssner’s Notice.—All subscribers who ad- 
dreas us with reference to their paper, should 
specify the post-office to which it has been sent, or 
their orders can not be attended to; as we index 
post-offices only, and not individual names. The 
direction, also, should be plainly written. We 
would like a few copies of the paper for June 15th. 





eo — 
ASSOCIATION, MEMORY: AN INCIDENT. | 


How mysterious, how incontrollable, is the as- 
sociation of ideas and of emotions in the mind of 
man! How inseparable is memory from his being ! 
How imperative and overwhelming at times are 
its outbreaks through his smothered sensibilities ! 
What hurries that stranger with tearful eye 
through the streets of Lucerne, to find a place to 
weep amid the solitude of the tombs? A simple 
air, played by a delicate piece of Swiss mechanism, 
was wont to charm a home since wrapped in silence 
and in gloom. With the instinctive repugnance of 
grief toward all suggestive objects, that witching 
music-box had long been hidden away ; the Atlan- 
tic had buried its memories, and upon this the 
Alps were piled. But here, in a strange land, 
among people of a strange language, four thou- 
sand miles from home, the stranger pauses at a 
shep-window, and his ear catches from a little 
music-box within that once familiar strain. In 
an instant, the fires of feeling, so long pent, roll off 
the mountains and the sea, and the heart lies 
quivering in its first anguish. All now is at the 
mercy of that unconscious mechanism whose every 
note cuts through the fibres of the soul, like the 
vantery of the nerves of vision. The gay travel- 
er, the busy merchant, the eager guide, look in- 
quiringly upon the stranger as he hurries wildly 
ke kaows not whither; he heeds them not; an 
unseen power impels him from its own resistless 
presence 

What an evidence is here of the soul’s personal 
identity, and of the perpetuity of its substance, its 
thoughts, its impressions, its memories! And what 
a power is here in the hands of its Creator, by touch- 
ing the smallest chord of memory, to bring to light 
forgotten sins, and to make the soul quiver with re- 
morse! What a retribution will that be in which 
He shall unrol!l before the guilty spirit the long 
record of its crimes! O Christless man, there is 
a hell for thee. There needs not any material 
punishment to complete thy misery, when thy 
Maker and thy Judge, in whose hands thou art, 
shal! withdraw thee from all that now diverts thee 
from thyself, from all that covers up thy sins, and, 
reviving each association of the past, shall bid 
thee Remember—and Remember! and Remem- 
nen '—through the ages of Eternity. If neither 
time nor distance can fortify the soul against a 
remembered sorrow, where shall it find a barrier 
against remembered sin? If the most trivial as- 
sociation has power to recall a grief endured, how 
tormenting shall be that memory with which Re- 
morse is mingled for a wrong committed! O 
sinful soul, thou canst not flee from Him who 
holds thy Past and thy Future alike in his hand, 
who can control all circumstances, all associations, 
all natural and mental laws, so that these shall 
conspire together for thy punishment; thou canst 
not flee from Memory, thou canst not flee from 
thyself. O Christless man, there is a hell for thee ; 
there is a hell within thee; thou shalt be com- 
passed about with sparks of thine own kindling, 
thou shalt lie down in endless sorrow. 





MR. SUMNER’S LAST SPEECH. 


Wear is needed more than any thing else 
ou the part of Northern men in Congress, is 
speech of the right tone, combined with action 
of the right spirit and temper. This is, per- 
hape, even more true of the Senate than of the 
House of Representatives; inasmuch as in the 
farmer the right tone of address, on Northern 
interesis aud principles, has been more uni- 
formly wanting than in the latter. The South 
haa so long been accustomed to domineer in 
fhe Senate, in the persons of Calhoun, Clay, 
and other imperious and unhesitating men, that 
when prompt, intrepid, and determined words for 
liberty began to be spoken in that assembly a 
faw years since, by Hale, Chase, and their asso- 
ciaties, it was resented at first as scarcely less than 
a personal affront. And never have the repre- 
sentatives of slaveholding States become recon- 
ciled to the presence and the action among 
them of earnest and indomitable champions of 
Fteedom. The grose and unwarrantable assaults 
upen Mr. Sumu<t, which occasioned his late 
speech, ~ere inspired by the hatred, drawn forth 
by “ais manliness in asserting right principles. 
‘Phere was an evident determination on the part 
of his assailants to beat him down into a "bated 
tweath of opposition to slavery; or at least so 
severely to punish him for his free speech as to 
make the repetition of it, to his sensitive nature, 
very difficult and repulsive, a kind of mental 
martyrdom. If his courage had not been of the 
frue kind, virile and energetic, if any thing of 
effeminacy had mingled with his fine scholarship, 
and dishonored his suave and conciliatory man- 
nera, the attempt would undoubtedly have been 
successful. So much brute force and gross abuse 
hurled at once, with evident concert, upon a man 
mere noted for politeness than for a pugilistic 
habit, more charmed with the graceful studies 
of literature than with the violent warfare of 
palitics, and more accustomed to the society of 
gentlemen than of bullies, would have stopped 
or at least have limited his speech for Truth and 
Freedom, if his nature had not been true as 
steel, with all its fineness; if beneath the careful 
polish and the damaskeened etchings of the 
jeweled blade, there had not been elastic stuff, 
and a tempered edge, ready and keen. 


receive the accurate strokes, If Mr. Sumner shall 
always thus melt his ornaments into bullets, and 
carry into his sword-play the terrible earnestness 
which made even Pettit (whose very name is sosig- 
nificant of an unlimited littleness) writhe under 
it, he will unquestionably become the leading 
Senatorial debater of our times, and make him- 
self the honored champion of millions of hearts 
in that great battle of principles, whose closing 
lines meet on the field where he is henceforth to 
be conspicuous. We feel stronger, more hopeful, 
more confident of the future, since reading his 
speech. An ample fund ought at once to be raised 
to secure the circulation of it, in more readable 
form than the newspapers can give it, that its so 
fit and resolute words may thrill the hearts of all 
who hate tyranny. As a successful rejoinder, it 
ranks among the highest efforts in parliamentary 
debate. But it is not only in grace of rhetoric, 
vigor of argument, and keenness and pungency 
of satire, that this retort is distinguished. It is 
one of the noblest examples on record of a true 
moral courage. 

In a body now notoriously corrupt, and ram- 
pant in its exultation over the divine law and 
the protests of the moral sense of the people, Mr. 
Sumner had the manly dignity and the Christian 
courage to avow a religious principle as his guide. 
Mr. Sumner declared emphatically that he did 
not “recognize any obligation imposed by the 
Constitution to return a fugitive slave!” Said 
Mr. 8. : 


“As a Senator, I have taken the oath to support 
the Constitution as I understand it; and under- 
standing it as I do, I am bound by my oath to 
oppose all enactments by Congress on the subject 
as a flagrant violation of the Constitution—and es- 
pecially must I oppose the last act as a tyrannical 
usurpation. Here my duties as a Senator, under 
the oath which I have taken, end. In no respect, 
by my oath as a Senator, can I be constrained to 
duties in other capacities, or as a simple citizen, 
which are revolting to my conscience, even though 
required by positive enactments. Now, in this 
interpretation of the Constitution I may be wrong— 
others may differ from me, and will act according to 
their understanding. For myself, I shall act accord- 
ing to mine. On this statement of my constitu- 
tional obligations I stand, and to the inquiry whether 
I would render any personal assistance in surren- 
dering a fellow man to bondage, I reply again—‘ Is 
thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?’ 
And in looking around upon this Senate, I might 
ask fearlessly how many there are in this body, if 
indeed there is a single Senator, who would stoop 
to any such service? Until some one rises and 
openly confesses his willingness to become a slave- 
unter, I will not believe that there can be one. 
And yet honorable and chivalrous Senators have 
been prompt to judge me because I openly declared 
my abhorrence of a service at which every manly 
bosom must revolt. ‘Sire, I have found in Bay- 
onne brave soldiers and good citizens, but not one 
executioner,’ was the noble reply of the Governor 
of that place to Charles the Ninth of France when 
he ordered the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; and 
such a spirit, I think, will yet animate the people 
of this country when pressed to the service of dogs. 
To the question which has been proposed, whether 
Massachusetts will by State laws carry out the 
offensive clause of the Constitution, I reply that 
Massachusetts at all times has been ready to do her 
duty under the Constitution, as she understands it, 
and I doubt not will ever continue of this mind; 
more than this I can not say. In quitting this topic, 
I can not forbear to remark, that the assaults on me 
or my disclaimer of all constitutional obligation to 
render personal assistance in making a man a slave, 
come with an ill grace from the veteran Senator of 
Virginia—a State which by its far-famed resolutions 
of 1798 assumed to determine its constitutional 
obligations, even to the extent of nullification, in 
act of Congress; and also with an ill grace from 
the veteran Senator of South-Carolina—a State 
which at a later day arrayed itself openly against 
the federal authorities, and which threatens nulli- 
fication as often as babies cry.” 


Mr. Sumner showed his courage also in rebuk- 
ing the insolence of Southerners, who are accus- 
tomed to back up their bluster with bowie-knife 
and pistol. It was a great thing for personal 
freedom and freedom of speech to have a true 
man stand up and cow down such insolence by 
his majestic courage. 


Mr. Sumner said: “Since I had the honor of 
addressing the Senate yesterday, various Senators 
have spoken ; several have alluded to me in terms 
clearly beyond the sanction of parliamentary debate. 
Of this I make no complaint. If to them it seems 
proper, courteous, and parliamentary to unpack the 
heart with words and fall a cursing like a very drab, 
a scullion, I will not interfere with the enjoyment 
which they find in such exposure of themselves; 
they have certainly shown their character. Two of 
them, the Senator from South-Carolina, who sits 
immediately before me, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who sits immediately behind me, are not 
young; their heads are amply crowned by time; 
they did not speak from any ebullition of youth, 
but from the confirmed temper of age. It is melan- 
choly to believe that they showed themselves as 
they are. It were charitable to believe that they 
are in reality better than they showed themselves. 
I think, Sir, that I am not the only person on this 
floor, who in listening to them in this debate, these 
two self-confident champions of the peculiar fanati- 
cism of the South, was reminded of the striking 
words of Jefferson picturing the influence of slav- 
ery: ‘The whole commerce,’ said he, ‘between 
master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions, the most unremitting despotism 
on the one part and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate 
it, for man is an imitative animal. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments 
of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of 
smaller slaves, gives loose reign to his worst 
passions, and, thus nursed, educated, and daily 
exercised in tyranny, can not but be stamped by it 
with odious peculiarities. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and manly 
feelings undepraved by such circumstances.’ No 
person who has witnessed the Senator from South- 
Carolina and the Senator from Virginia in this 
debate, will place them among the prodigies 
described by Jefferson. As they spoke, the Senate- 
Chamber must have seemed in their sight a planta- 
tion stocked with slaves, over which the lash of the 
overseer had free scope.” 


He tbus annihilates one of his opponents : 


“T had almost forgotten to turn in to the 
Senator from Virginia. He has undertaken in most 
imperious style, rather let me say the style of Sir 
Forcible Feeble, to call in question my statement 
that the fugitive-slave act denied the habeas corpus, 
and in doing this, he assumed for himself a superi- 
ority which nothing in him can sanction. Sir, I 
claim little for myself, but I shrink in no respect 
from any comparison with that Senator. Sitting 
near him, as has been my fortune since I have been 
in this body, I have learned something of his con- 


his attachments, and ns of his abilities, and 
something of his character, and while I would not 
undertake to disparage him in any of these respects, 


openly challenge a comparison with that S nator. 
To his statement on this subject, I oppose mine.’ 





wanting for the times. 


THE GREEK JNSURRECTION; REV. DR. 


value and admire h’s last speech. The temper of 
it is right; manly, daring, and untroubled ; while 


versation, something of his manners, something of 


et I feel that 1 do not exalt myself immensely when 


This wa; true dignity; and the courage of the 
announcement meets a response in every manly 
bosom. Let vs rejoice that the mex are not 


THE 


KING. 


A’srtty placard may be seen in our streets, call- 
ing upon Americans to assist the insurrection of 
the Greeks, upon the ground of civil and religious 
liberty; and appealing to the memories of the 
revolution of 1826-28, that resulted in the inde- 
pendence of Greece. This appeal is so obviously 
fallacious, that it will awaken no response in the 
American people. The recent insurrections were 
on the part of those Greeks who, by the treaty 
of Adrianople, remained under the jurisdic 
tion of the Porte. These movements have every- 
where been put down by the Turks, or by the 
authority of the allied powers, 

Now these insurrections, as every body knows, 
are prompted by Russian intrigue, to which even 
the court of Athens is aparty. Togain possession 
of Constantinople and reéstablish a Greek empire of 
the East, is a favorite chimera of the pusillanimous 
Otho and his counsellors, which the Czar encour- 
ages for his own ulterior purposes. There is no 
thought of a republic based upon universal edu- 
cation and universal freedom. Greek independ- 
ence has resulted in the most wretehed farce of a 
government to be found in Europe ;—a frivolous, 
licentious, extravagant, faithless, despotic court, 
ruled by the hierarchy of the Greek Church in 
the interest of Russia. The whole policy of the 
Church and of the court is to suppress liberty of 
the press and liberty of conscience in matters of 
religion. There is more toleration, by far, in 
Turkey, than there is in Greece or in Russia. Our 
missionaries, who have all reasonable liberty under 
the Sultan, have every thing to fear from the as- 
cendency of the Greek Church. 

The case of Dr. King is here in point. In his 
missionary labors, Dr. King has kept himself 
strictly within the letter of the Constitution of 
Greece. Yet for teaching in his own house, that 
Mary is not the “ Mother of God,” and for denying 
the doctrine of transubstantiation—though he 
fortified every position from Fathers of the Greek 
Church—he was arraigned for reviling the state 
religion, and for blasphemy, was sentenced to 
exile, and when, in conformity to law, he went to 
prison, in order thence to appeal to a higher 
court against that sentence, he was held legally a 
prisoner for seventeen days—though sick and infirm 
—and only escaped banishment by asserting his 
rights as the temporary consul of the United 
States. Such is the religious liberty for which 
Americans are invited to cooperate with Greek in- 
surrectionists ! 

But further. Dr. King has been subjected to 
the grossest outrage in his property as well as in 
his person. This affair led to an investigation on 
the part of our government, and is one in which 
the public have a vital interest. As we were on 
the ground at the time of Mr. Marsh’s official in- 
vestigation, we became familiar with the facts in 
the case, but were restrained from giving them 
publicity until his report should appear. That 
report has now been presented to the government, 
and we invite the friends of Missions, and all who 
would have the rights of American citizens re- 
spected abroad, to scrutinize it thoroughly. We 
hope that the American Board will republish Hon, 
Mr. Marsh’s report, for general circulation. 

The facts, in a word, are these: In 1830, Dr, 
King purchased two lots of land in Athens, the 
title to which he secured according to the forms of 
law. These lots have greatly risen in value, and 
in 1844 were claimed by the government for the 
site of achurch. No indemnity was paid, how- 
ever, neither were the lots then used for that pur- 
pose. In 1848, Dr. King attempted to improve 
his lots, but was forbidden to do so unless he 
would agree at any time to relinquish them to 
government without indemnity; and in 1850 he 
was forbidden either to build upon the land, or to 
dispose of it at private sale. Thus for more than 
twenty years, he has been kept out of the use of 
his land and deprived of the interest of his invest- 
ment. The value of the land, with interest, is 
now $100,000. Having no redress in the Greek 
courts, Dr. King appealed to his own government. 
Mr. Marsh was sent to Athens with the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, to investigate the ¢laim and to 
enforce it, if just. It was found to be in every 
particular a valid claim; but the Greek govern- 
ment still finds some subterfuge to evade the 
payment. 

Dr. King has been censured, in some quarters, 
for acquiring this amount of property, and for in- 
voking the aid of government to enforce a private 
claim. No censure could be more unjust. As to 
the property, Dr. King purchased it before he 
became a missionary of the American Board in 
Greece ; and he has always reserved the right of 
dissolving his connection with the Board at any 
time, and of maintaining himself as an independ- 
ent missionary. No man in the service of the 
Board is more frugal and self-denying than he. 
or more free from the suspicion of covetousness, 
Having married a Greek lady, he made this in- 
vestment for the benefit of his family. He did 
not violate the salutary provision of the Board, 
that prohibits its missionaries to speculate in real 
estate; but before he entered the service of the 
Board at Athens, he owned two good lots, then 
worth little, which have since greatly risen in 
value. Who can blame him for this? 

As to the second point, Dr. King stood not only 
as a Missionary, but as an American citizen; and 
at the time of his arrest was the acting consul of 
the United States. And if Paul might plead the 
privilege of a Roman citizen to shield himself 
from indignity, why may not Dr. King plead, with 
the same intent, his rights as an American? He 
has rendered an important service to his country- 
men, for which he deserves their thanks. We 





INDEPENDENT. 


ferred to in our Editor’s Table. Yet, at this mo- 
ment, Austrian diplomacy is drawing England 
into a war for the maintenance of despotism, under 
the pretense of restraining Russia. As the war is 
now going, it is for despotism. But the revolu- 
tionists bide their time. Kossuth’s speechcs have 
made a profound sensation ia England, and may 
yet lead to a more just and sound policy in con- 
ducting the war. Poland and Hungary are the 
natural barriers to Russian aggression ; and un- 
less these are erected on a firm foundation, nothing 
will be gained by the war. 
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THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATION—SHOULD THEY BE CON- 
FEDERATED ? 


ApmirAtion for widely-extended associations 
seems to be an instinct with Americans. It is a 
weakness that deserves small respect. No other 
error is more common, yet more evident, than the 
notion that efficiency and dignity come with 
conspicuous organizations; that confederated so- 
cieties are stronger for good than the same num- 
ber of local societies, working each with silent 
fidelity in its sphere; and that ‘National com- 
mittees’ are a means of increased enterprise and 
usefulness to associations whose work is strictly 
parochial, confined to particular villages or towns. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations, which 
so recently have sprung into general existence in 
our country, have some of them, we observe, been 
smitten with the delusive charms of this notion, 
and are eager for a national confederation of these 
associations, with permanent officers, an annual 
convocation, and ultimately a great metropolitan 
office, and a supervisory committee. 

We trust our friends will pause and wisely con- 
sider the matter, before entering upon any such 
fallacious scheme. The natural effect of it would 
be, certainly, and of necessity, to distract the 
attention of the members of the associations from 
the wants of their own immediate districts, and 
the best means of supplying these, to the opera- 
tions and movements of the centralized body. 
The annual meeting, organized on this plan, would 
speedily become nothing more or less than a pro- 
miscuous yearly pow-wow, for the discussion of 
abstract themes and ideal plans, or for the far 
poorer gratification of oratorical ambition. The 
discussion of slavery, and of parallel subjects, would 
of course find instant way into these, and divisions 
and animosities would arise from them far more 
easily and rapidly than the elements of wisdom, 
strength, and success. The simple aim of each of 
these associations of young men should be to do 
all the good it can do in the community to which 
it is central; to do it in the methods, and by the 
use of the means, most appropriate there. And 
if it will seek to accomplish this end, without be- 
coming emulous of a weakening dependence on a 
wider organization, it will find that it no more 
needs such an organization to its true growth and 
usefulness, than an elm in the meadow needs a 
forest around it to help its development, and to 
educate it into symmetrical majesty; no more 
than a mountain needs mountains around it to 
assist it to stand on its earth-cleaving base. Ag- 
gregation was the old law. It has proved itself 
imperfect. To individualize men, societies, com- 
munities, and to concentrate a full responsibility 
upon each, is the new, the more wise, the more 
efficient method; and young men should be the 
last to turn back into the Egypt from which the 
foremost mind of the age is fast making its 
exodus. 
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HORRORS OF SLAVERY. 


A most revolting instance of the cruelties of 
slavery has just transpired in Tennessee. A ne- 
gro, held by a Mr. Moore, of Danbridge county, 
in that State, became enamored of the sister of 
his master’s wife, and, being repulsed in his ad- 
vances, and threatened with a flogging, murdered 
his master and mistress with an axe, ravished the 
sister, and then killed her also. .The details of 
the crime are too horrible to be repeated; but 
the lessons of the crime are too momentous to be 
omitted from any motives of delicacy. 

This poor wretch was accustomed to see the 
virtue of woman subdued by force. Perhaps his 
own mother, or wife, or sister, had been the vic- 
tim of the white man’s lust. On the plantation 
what redress has any woman against the brutal 
passions of master, or master’s son, or overseer / 
No sacredness of marriage or of home can there 
shield from violence a virtue that the law disdains 
to protect. No cry of defenseless woman can 
bring succor against the force that would dishonor 
her person. Such was the training of this poor 
creature, ignorant, degraded, kept like a brute, 
but with the fiercer passions of a man, accustomed 
to see force assert its right over virtue. He 
learned his lesson well. He brought forth the 
fruits of the system. 

In any civilized community where law reigns, 
his first advances would have subjected him to 
such legal penalties as would have effectually 
guarded against their repetition. But no; he 
was a thing, not amenable to law, but to his mas- 
ter; and as he was “too valuable” to be dis- 
missed, he was threatened with a flogging. Here 
was another appeal to brute passion. On the one 
hand he was urged by lust, and the white man’s 
example that force is law against virtue; on the 
other, he was fired by revenge under the threat 
of the bloody lash. He did not long hesitate as 
to his course. What had he to fear or to hope 
for in the future ? 

Thus far the criminal. Now for his punish- 
ment. The murderer fled, but was overtaken. 
At first he denied the crime; but he was put to 





trust that the American Board will pass a vote 
commending his prudence and integrity in this 
whole transaction. 
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KOSSUTH IN THE FIELD. 


Tue crisis of war has brought Kossuth from his 
retreat; and as the hour for an uprising in Hun- 
gary has not yet come, he wisely begins his cam- 
paign in England. In referring to the speeches 
of Kossuth in 1852, one is struck with his almost 
prophetic gift, in unfolding the events that are now 
transpiring in Europe. He then warned England 
that she would have to go to war with Russia for 
her own rights. Had England intervened for 
Hungary, the present war could not have arisen, 
And now Kossuth demonstrates that the present 
war will prove unavailing as a check upon Russia, 
unless Poland is re-constituted an independent na- 
tion. The force of this argument may be seen 
from a study of Mr, Allen’s work on Poland, re- 





the torture “ by screwing his fingers, and then his 
hands, in a vice, until all the bones were mashed, 
(and other treatment whieh can not be mentioned 
in print,) and he acknowledged he had commit- 
ted the murders. Finally he was tied to a tree 
in front of his late master’s house, a large pile 
of pitch pine built around him, and then set fire 
to and burned to ashes, in presence of 1200 or 
1500 persons, who did not leave the spot until he 
was completely reduced to ashes.” 

No cruelty of Druidism or Fetichism could ex- 
ceed this horrible barbarity. The papers of the 
district tell us that hanging had failed to prevent 
such crimes. No, and neither will burning pre- 
vent them. New murderers will spring up from 
the ashes of this wretched man. Hatred and re- 
venge will flash out from the fires of his stake. 
Rape and murder are born of the system of slay- 
ery ; and while that continues, no punishment can 
prevent crimes to which men of brutal passions 
are trained by the example of their superiors. 





gladiatorial shows of Rome, will be to brutalize | 
stil] more the white population, if it be possible | 
to degrade any lower a people who could commit 
such a barbarity. 

And yet the Richmond Enquirer boasts that | 
there is a growing conviction among the people 
of the South, “ that there is nothing in their sys- 
tem of slavery for which they can not find abun- 
dant warrant in Scripture, in reason, in the phi- | 
losophy of human society, and in the spirit of 
genuine philanthropy.” This is the system which 
is already 1ntRopucED into Kansas by Northern 
votes; this is the system to whose horrors An- 
tony Burns, a minister of the Gospel of Christ, 
was dragged back by the arm of the federal exe- 
cutive; this is the system that threatens to estab- 
lish itself at the base of Bunker Hill. Christian 
men ; fathers, brothers, sons ; {men who honor vir- 
tue, and who know the sacredness of home, has 
not God a mission for you against this worse than 
pagan barbarism? And will not the women of 
the United States, at the North and at the South, 
with one voice protest against a system that thus 
mocks at virtue, and brings upon their own sex 
the most brutal horrors? 


CHURCH A 
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RCHITECTURE. 


Ir ever we have any interest in building a new 
church, and especially if a parsonage is to be 
appended thereto, our first step in the matter will 
be to take the Building Committee to Mr. John 
Wiley’s, and present them with a copy of Rus- 
KINn’s LectuRES ON ARCHITECTURE AND Parnt- 
inc, which Mr. W. has just published in admira- 
ble style, with copious illustrations. We should 
not care to have the committee adont all that 
Ruskin so eloquently pleads for in the Gothic, 
since, for a Congregational church, we prefer the 
Romanesque: but it is impossible for any man 
who reads these lectures to become a party to 
any really bad plan of a church edifice. The 
first lecture alone, gives one ideas of the funda- 
mental principles of beauty in art, that will there- 
after abide with him, and make him an intelli- 
gent critic of plans and elevations, even though 
he may know nothing of the nomenclature of 
architecture. Ruskin pushes a principle quite as 
far as it will bear, and is sometimes fanciful in 
his Biblical arguments and interpretations. But, 
as a critic of art, he is without a rival; and these 
lectures, delivered for a practical purpose to an 
intelligent audience in Edinburgh, make the prin- 
ciples of criticism intelligible to every understand- 
ing. The general reading of this little volume 
would speedily ameliorate our most vicious archi- 
tecture—or rather building—for we have little 
worthy of the name of architecture. 





To every one who would cultivate a taste for 
art, and learn some principles of discrimination 
It 
is a joy to read it, and a joy to possess its teach- 

The lec- 
Especially 
do we say again, let any one who thinks of build- 
ing a church or a parsonage for us, first read Rus- 
kin, and then we will talk about plans. 


with respect to art, we say, Buy this volume. 


ings as a part of one’s own knowledge. 
ture on Turner is an exquisite gem. 


FACTS FOR 
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THE SOUTHERN 
SOCIETY. 


AID 


Tuts Society is likely to be relieved from any 
solicitude that might grow out of the low state 
of its treasury, and the apathy of the General 
Association of Connecticut under the appeal of 
its General Agent. Dr. Stiles has urged the im- 
portance of the Society, upon the ground that 
the South is the most destitute portion of the 
country with respect to religious privileges. But 
the Richmond Enquirer assures us that such is 
by no means the fact. Displaying two columns 
of figures from the census, the Enquirer says : 


“With a less population by half a million, the 
ten Southern States have above a thousand more 
churches than the ten Northern States which boast 
loudest of their morality and enlightenment. With 
an excess of only half a million in population, the 
ten Free States have double the number of criminals 
which are found in ten corresponding Slave States. 
Such revelations will complete the revolution of 
public opinion in respect to slavery.” 

The Hnqguirer also argues that all “ tradi- 
tional prejudices” against slavery are dying out, 
and that the institution stands more strongly than 
ever upon the basis of the Bible. In these cir- 
cumstances the Southern Aid Society may well 
be dispensed with. If under the benign influences 
of slavery the South is so much better off than 
the North, why do the North send it “aid”? 
The Society is hardly needed even to save the 
Union. 

We recommend the directors of that Society 
to follow the example of the Knud Iverson Com- 
mittee, and return to its donors money not wanted 
for the purpose for which it was contributed. 
There is at least as much uncertainty in the one 
case as in the other, whether sympathy has been 
wisely bestowed. 
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MORE SIGNS OF UNION. 


Tue prospects of an amicable adjustment of 
differences between the two Assemblies of the 
Presbyterian Church, grow brighter every day. 
On the question of ecclesiastical as distinguished 
from voluntary action, the two bodies stand 
nearly upon the same ground. The great ad- 
vances of the New-School Assembly toward Ec- 
clesiasticism are hailed by Old-School papers, not 
with boastful exultation, but with generous confi- 
dence. 

On the question of Slavery, the two bodies now 
occupy nearly the same position. The Old School 
has studiously ignored the subject. The last 
New-School Assembly set it aside almost by ac- 
clamation, enduring the contempt of Southern 
Presbyteries rather than reépen agitation. For 
this the (Richmond) Watchman § Observer 
compliments it highly. Speaking of the protest 
of the 3050 clergymen of New-England, this 
O. S. journal says : 

“ Tf itexerted any influence upon the two Assem- 
blies+the Old School and the New—it was an in- 
fluence directly the reverse of that which was 
designed. In the New-School Assembly particularly, 
where a contest growing out of their former pro- 
ceedings was anticipated, the whole subject was by 
acclamation summarily dismissed, for the introdue- 


tion of matters which come properly within the pro- 
vince of ecclesiastical action.” ” 


The Presbyterian, also, rejoices to find the 
New School in the same condemnation with the 
Old. Speaking of the action of the General 
Association of Connecticut, it says : 


“Resolutions were adopted on the subject of 
slavery, rebuking both the Old and New-School 
Presbyterian General Assemblies, for their ‘silence’ 





The only effect of this negro-burning, like the th 
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tion of th, 
es to these resolutions. The Assembj 
course, be duly thankful for this king i 
instruct them as to their duty.” Fe 


the two bodies to call the atten \e 
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This is making common cause. 

We showed last week that there are oy, 
ing signs of agreement between the two |, de 8 
theology. This is confirmed by the 4 ’ "% 
from the Presbyterian ; 


“Should Drs. Hall and Huntington acco,, , 
appointments, we have reason to hope th he 
sounder theology would emanate from Ay} te §, 
any antecedently taught there.” em 


The only drawback to a complete theo)... 
agreement that we now see, is the indore, 
by the Presbyterian of Dr. Bushnell’: 

Dr. Hawes, notwithstanding the solemy «4... 
Testimony” of Fairfield West. Concern, 
Bushnell’s view of the Trinity, the P, 
observes : 


“Even admitting that there may be soy 
exception in the phrase ‘historic sense, ,).. 
might possibly be pleaded hereafter to justisy , . 
traction, it is difficult for us to see how a dey}, , 
the Trinity could, with the slightest regard ¢) \,,. 
esty, say that he fully admitted the strong {ory 
of the Nicene creed, or how he could eXpress " 
agreement with the following language of the \... 
gninster Confession : 

“*TIn Unity of the God-head there be thre persons 
one substance, power, and eternity; God the Pay 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The Fai), 
of none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the So. , 
eternally begotten of the Father . the Holy | 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the So; 


" \ 


, 


tion, that he accepts the soundest and most 

cal formula on the doctrine of the Trinity ex: 
forth. If he does this with any mental reserva), 
which would falsify the declaration, he must | 
thoroughly bad man, who should be proseribed (roy 
all decent society.” 


Concerning Dr. Bushnell’s view of th 
ment, the Presbyterian adds: 


“On the second point in dispute, to wit: 
atonement, after saying that he receives as exprex 
ive of his views the answers to the 25th and 5); 
questions in the Westminster Shorter Catechisp 
without excepting to the ‘imputed righteo 
introduced into the latter, he subjoins 
“* But that I may leave you still lees room, if possibi; 
for concern, I will go further, giving you asa voln: 
teer expression of my faith on this head: That tt 
work of Christ, viewed in ite relation to the law 
God, is that by which the forgiveness of sins is mg 
compatible with its integrity and authority 
Christ, to this end, is made under the law, made gi: 
knowing no sin himself, receiving the chastisemen 
our peace, suffering and dying as a sacrif 
the sins of the world—in all which } 
forth as a propitiation to declare the righteonsnes 
God in the remission of sins; whereby the law broke 
is as effectually sanctified and sustained in the vies 
his subjects, and his justice as fully displayed 
would be by the infliction of the penalty t 
the ground of the sacrifice made by Christ and rece 
by faith, we are justified and accepted before | 
‘Placing this volunteer statement i: 
with the two answers in the catechism above not 
we can not as we interpret it, withhold oura 
ledgment to him for a confession so nearly aj 
proaching what we think it should be. Can A 
dover indorse it? Can the editors of The / 
pendent and Evangelist adoptit? Can Nev 
Presbyterians receive it er animo? Can the gres 
body of New-England, and especially New-lis 
divines, adopt its terms without any metaphysia 
hair-splitting ?”’ 


ent 


\ 


We hasten to establish our own orthod 

to help forward this growing unity, by declaring 
that we do adopt the statement of Dr. Bush 
word for word, just as it stands, but without 
metaphysical hair-splitting” that the Presbytene 
attempts in the next paragraph to impose up 
his terms. 

The Presbyterian concludes with the { 
generous statement : 

“We thus ascribe to Dr. Bushnell all th: 
doxy which his words imply, until he sh: 
avow the interpretation which we put on them 
he has really used orthodox language in 4 
different from that in which it has been com! 
received, that is his fault, and we should 

for it. 

“In these comments we only give Dr. busine. 
the credit of his after-explanation ; the languagt “ 
his books we utterly repudiate as unsound 4 
dangerous. May we not regard his present ' 
teer movement as a good omen, and may ¥! 
hope that he is struggling after the truth, 1 

so effectually achieve the object ult 
renounce his own former teachings, and recs." 
volumes. for thorough amendment’ (od £™ 


imately, 4 











that it may be so, for he possesses talents 0! 
order, which, under a proper direction, mig 
much good service for the Church and the *° 
Really our hope of the millennium beg 
vive. When a single number of the /res 
pets the New-School Assembly, and inaom 
equally Dr. Bushnell and Dr. Hall, what my ® 
not hope for in the way of substantia! uw" 
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PROM A BOSTON CORRESPONDED! 


Bosroy, July ! 
ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE GAG LAY 
Since the defeat of certain while slaves in bo* 
their attempt to get Messrs. Parker, Phillips’ 
and others, indicted for treasonable speeches 2°" 
Hall, during the Burns’ trial, another mode 0! 
ment has been resorted to, namely, the app! 
gag-law. At a meeting of the Board of Mager * 
Aldermen, last week, an order was i! Je 
bidding the use of Faneuil Hall for public se”, é 
which those traitors were expected to sp#* — 
order was debated and laid over, to be hilei #"" ” 
comes up again. Our city is not in a mood |% 
to tolerate such a war upon free speecc%. 
ia not forgotten what a vexatious predicave" ' 
fathers got into a few years since, in an * 
bar such men from the “Cradle of Liberty 
it was when George Thompson, M.P., was'° 
and the design was to insult and ailence bit ** 
friends; and so an order was passed forbidaind } 
use of the hall for any and all public occasio™ © 
was a show of fairness in this; but it happe®° ° 
one of the first petitions for Faneuil Hall w% * ” 
purpese of hearing a great political spe 
Daniel Webster. The impartial law ws °° 
but it promoted repentance, and was #00” we 
To gag Webster for the sake of spiting Tho"? 
more than the lawmakers bargained for 0" 
effect. In the present instance, the diagws*” 
off, and the avowed object is to stop the ™0” o 
certain class of citizens, who, on occasions? ™ 
the trial and rendition of Burns, wish t¢ |" , 
their patriotic eloquence in the ears of 
The attempt of a few aldermen, under p/4"” 
cipline, to say that the people shall not best *™ 
quence in the proper place, is fit to be rid 
sure to be reprobated. 
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THE FOURTH: MR. sTONK'S ORATION 
Of the “Fourth” in Boston, there 13 ie 
is unusual to speak of. The oration = — 
moth tent on the Common, and no public agit a 
peculiarities, introduced for the first #1 sal 
and with general approval. Of the oratio! ge 
Rev. A. L. Stone, of this city, much has bee” af” Pr 
spite of the burning, broiling heat of the “gp . 
heard with fixed attention and repeste* ©" 
which is more than could have been «sid for #°: 
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as to the matter, and instructing their delegates to 
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mon orator on any common theme. It ¥ 
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Jory 13, 1854.] 


edom, free men, and free soil, F 
was < 


for fre 
and South ; and of course it 
modern slaveholding assumptions an 
remark, however, scarcely indicates 

wer of the argument, and its tren 
2 a class of men, North ead South, 
- to designate. I will only add, the 
satel came up in the Common Cour 


Stone for his oration, and asking a ec 
OURS 


objectio 
arish to pase # vote 
sag tresson—did not want to vote m 
ait gentimente, etc. The orater a 
however, were manfully defended, 
passed by a vote of 29 to 3. The f 
fore, 9002 haveachance to judge of 3 


treason. 


ns were raised ; some saying 
of thenks to any 


JUDGE HOAR'S CHARGE 


The late charge of Judge Hoar tot 
done much to settle a disputed point 
the fugitive-siave case, namely, the re 
tives of the military and civil power, 
the suppression of riots. The Judg 
argument, made the military power 
subject to the orders of the civil po 


view 80 ably defended by Mr. Chand 
4 the conduct of the officer who ordere 
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their muskets at the crowd of citiz 
witness the Burns’ escort. This opi 
ance With the outraged feelings of B 


rally 


BOUND FOR BANBAS. 


A company of emigrants for Kans 
leave this city on Monday next, 17 
out under the care and guidance of 
Company, and are amply provided 
sions, ete. This ie the first company 
and equipped for the new territor 
have taken the fever, and will be « 
wish I could give you the genera 
emigrant body ; for the mere fact tl 
ers go to Kansas and Nebraska is n 
old States could turn out many thor 
only curse that virgin soil. But these: 
most likely to engage in such a schem 


’ that these companies will take with 


| the land of Jenr 


a @© #2 o@ 4 & oJ + © 


} who would not sell 


and religious as well as free prin 
they will present a perfect contrast 
from slave States. 
SWEDIST EMIGRANTS 

The Swedish brig “Jenny” arriy 
few days since, with sev nty-eight 
y Lind They ° 
waited on by their noble-hearted 
Williston, Esq., and under his ear 
the Worcester depot, and took pass 
home in the West. They 
healthy, generous looking set of mer 
and well clad, and chiefly 
making, and furnished with implem 
and money for every want Thanks 
that sends us such immigrante 


were a 


n garn 
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HEALTH DEPARTMEN 
death 


hundred 


The number of 
week was 


twenty-four were of cholera. ' 


rep 
one snd thi 


by cholera over the previous week 
of these cases are reported to have « 
ticular locality, in Broad-street, a 
and yet we he ir the remark evs 
not more than half of th 

at all, those among the hi 


the public 


ry h 


The ter 
Hill is bitterly econ 
in the center of 
all others fron 
disease ought to 
Mayor Smith, who is a do 

The money and stock panic in tl 
The failure of Willis & Co 


in State street, and some other sme 


sual 


any amount of worthless stocks, is 
great rogues of your city 
a better example 


Bosto 


resignation of Captain of 1] 
himself to th 


} been accepted! 


Charlestown is wide awake for 
Boaton, and is likely to succeed thi 

The new Five-Cents Savings Bar 
which went into operation about 
already on its books the names of 
and children, and a total deposit o 

The alumni of the Cambridge Di 
hold a meeting in the Chapel of th 
ow 

The discourse of Rev. Dr 
has been published, and is much re 

Mr. Burritt’s book, “Thought 
from the press of Phillips, Sampso 
fine sale. Wish you would extrac 
aad the communings of the body : 
ment of parting. 


Ganne 


For a Christian 

moet touching passages ever writt: 
have a work in press, which it is 
“Unele Tom” in power and pepul 
slay ry question. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORR 


X 

To rux Eprrors or Tur InprrenpEN 

GENTLEMEN [ am very much 
political news, and many things 
among us which I have not yet 
which I have to chronick 
readers, but it may be that 
nected with those facta ar not 
these circumstances I will mainly 

You have heard of the French 
added one hundred and forty tk 
army; this makes a total of sor 
fifty thousand soldiers. Of cours 
are to be sent abroad, in Africs 
frontiers, and in the most rev« 
France 


are alr 


The younger soldi ra wil 
and scatiered over the country, 
quiet, while the rest of the army 
of costly laurels. But these you 
mg a good deal of anxik ty tothe g 
far from being conservative, so ar 
Came soldiers last year, and wh 
form a total of two hundred and 
All of them are under twenty-on 
Were from fifteen to sixteen years 
a8 much as to say that they begu) 
litien when the republic was estal 
Witnessed the fall and mourned oj 
would dare to say that our you 
belonged to the despicable thron; 
Conservatives who worshiped a 
because he promised them fall 
diers, I speak of the young one 
“ny thing, and our mafter kno 
800n as it became evid« nt that 
Menta which he had 
Sad that necessity would comp¢ 
SYrrounded with the new ones, h 
Would become of him in the m 
young republicans! To this frig 
40 be attributed the formation of 
thirty thousand men strong, 
Chosen in the whole army, and 
Mttachment to the Bonaparte 
8Mong them are not as deeply de 
4% they ought to be, interest will 
affection, and Bonaparte may 
“pon the zeal and fidelity of 
Pretorians: but what would thi 


a France, if shame or ange 


bought woul 


an 


or 


Just before being dismissed, 


tons “28 the budget of exp 
ge to sixteen hundred million 
. Come out of the people's poc 

Waate of money. It is a fa 





NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Tew me, ye stars, that blaze and glow, 
And sparkle in the evening ely, 
And clustering gems of beauty show, 
Set, by a power divine on high, 
Shall e’er this priceless gem of mine, 
‘Which glows and trembles here by turns, 
Rival your radiance, and shine 
With brighter brillianey, than burne 
Upon the diadem of night, ; 
From your pure orbe of glittering light 
Thou silvery path of purest hue, 
Thick paved with stare of blended ray, 
Over the fair fielde of ether blue 
Wending thy softly shining way ; 
Thy lovely track aloft appears, 
Coursing serenely through the eky, 
Oh! tell me: In eternal years 
Shall my bright pathway be on high ! 
And thickly gemmed with deeds of love, 
Say, shall it glow and shine abovef 


Earth, clothed in beauty, dale and hill 
Vary thy landscape passing fair ; 
Mountain and lakelet, fount and rill, 
And the soft cireumambient air ; 
Thy joyous scenes were changed to gloom 
Without the quickening, cheering ray 
Which bids thy beauty into bloom, 
And wakes thy darkness into day ; 
Shall I, through ages just begun, 
Bloom in the light of God my eun ? 


Ye gentle dews, which trembling lie 
On every bush and blade of green, 
And linger but to beautify, 
And bless, and fertilize the seene ; 
The morning beam, with kindly glow, 
Will bid you silently ariee, 
And dewe, exhaled, will upward go, 
A grateful incense to the skies ; 
Tell me, when all my nights are o’er, 
Shall I be praising ever more! 


Nor smiling earth, nor silvery zone, 

Nor stars, nor crystal dews so clear, 
Make answer, but a solemn tone 

The listening spirit seems to hear : 

* Yea, trembler, yes; despite thy tears, 

Thy tossing doubta, thy anxious sighs ; 
Despite thy oft desponding fears, 

Thou may’st to realms of glory rise: 
And there may’st live, and bloom and shine 
In rays resplendent and divine. 


* Thou, like the gentle dews of even, 
May’st etay to bless; then soar to praise ; 
And, with the grateful songs of heaven, 
Mingle thy thankful, thrilling laye: 
But then, O erring mortal, know, 
If thou wouldst walk the shining way, 
Tis needful thou shouldst thoughtful go, 
And for the blessing strive and pray ; 
So shalt thou, in thy future yeare, 
Shine fairer than celestial epheres.”* 


* Dan. 12:3. 
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Family Beading. 


THE SPARROW’S FALL. 


Tnere is a little dead bird in the wood. In its 
grave it lies, its inch-deep grave, the print made by 
a horse-hoof. A leaf covers it. 

Passing through the June wood, | strayed from 
the beaten path, the short-cut used by errand-boys 
who drove the cattle, pasturing in the field beyond, 
night and morning, down the hill to the village 
where their several owners lived. 

I saw the leaf of sepulture. It was fresh as 
though just plucked from the branches which over- 
hung the stream. The silence and shadow of the 
wood—for the silence was profound, and the shadow 
dense, though a hundred birds were singing, though 
here and there, between the boughs, broad paths of 
sunlight lay along the grass—the silence and the 
shadow made me wonder at the leaf. There had 
been no recent storm that could have swept it from 
the tree, and I saw neither on the long grass nor on 
the moist ground, any trace of feet. It was a soli- 
tary leaf, fresh and never fresher, alone fallen. It 
could brighten now into no more perfect beauty ; it 
must fade henceforth. 

And I said, stooping down to sweep away the 
worm that crept along the stem, ‘ We all do fade 
as the leaf;’’ for I remembered one whose fading 
had taken all the freshness from my life, as I lifted 
that leaf. 

It was there that the little dead bird lay. A 
sparrow with a bleeding breast; its wings spread, 
but not for soaring; its eyes open, but not for 
sight ; and its beak, but no song more, for ever, 
from the sparrow. 

Myriad birds were singing at that moment, in all 
the woods of June. Their nests were in the 
branches, their songs in the air, their joy floating 
like a sunny atmosphere, above the trees. The 
worm I swept from that now bared sepulchre, heard 
them, and slid, or so I fancied, more swiftly on its 
lowly way. The tiny fishes in the shadowed stream, 
heard them, and in their sport and dance seemed 
verily to keep good time to the music. Those 
myriad waving leaves, the patches of moss, swarm- 
ing with life, the squirrel in the tree, the cattle with 
the bells around their necks, the brook, and the 
yellow violet, white foxglove, and purple nodding 
crowfoot, they all heard these songs, and I also. 
But the sparrow was deaf and dead; the sparrow 
that yesterday joined in such singing, her song was 
ever. 

Who covered her so from sight, with the fresh, 
green oak-leaf ? 

Where was the sparrow’s mate? Had she a 
mate? In all this wood, thought I, is there any- 

here anest and a deserted brood? a nome wirnovT 

A moTHER? birdlings lying uncovered in the sun 
or shadow, unhidden from the heat and storm, no 
one to guard them ? 

Why fell the sparrow? Who watched her fall ? 

As she went joyously on her way homeward, joy- 
ously but slowly, because heavy laden with food for 
her family, darted from some covert-lair a robber 
remorseless, to spoil her of her treasure? And she, 
making a desperate and valiant resistance ; it was 
her children’s sustenance, and the fruits of hard 
and patient labor, of which he would rob her! Did 
he, that violent bird of prey, in the wrath of his 
covetousness, strike the poor toiling mother, strong 
only in the strength of her affections, down to 
death? Down to death! 

Very human, 0 sparrow !—if this was thy fate 
—thy experience has been, Where we bury our 
dead, little bird, there are graves of such slain—of 
the martyrs to love’s fidelity. 

But did no one watch thy fall? Who saw it? 
Here in this lonely wood, or afar in our wilderness, 
where our homes and our graves are, a forest more 
dense, more abundant than thine in terrors, is there, 
O sparrow! an eye that beholds and a hand that 
avenges oppressions ? 

I lift up my feet to “ perpetual desolations,” to a 
barren and horrible land. A deeper cry, a cry more 
awful than thine, poor sparrow, pursued by thy 
spoiler, burdens the summer air. 

I remember the law that came down from Mount 
Sinai. It thunders through those desolations. Who 
hears it in the tumult? Is God's law in Christ's 
Gospel forgotten ? 

T see where he flies ; the innocent and weak flying 
before the guilty and the strong. His strength vain 
as thine for such a contest, poor bird! A freeman 


(if God's word is true) ‘pursued into bondage by 
men. Has he, that fainting and. desperate fugitive, 
one tie that binds him to liberty, and makes that 
liberty sweet? They are breaking it; through its 
breaking they will slay him! Has he am aspirant 
hope for himself, or for his little ones, or*for the 
dear wife who waits his coming? Murderers! they 
tear down the life of that humble and beautiful 
hope, and trample it in the dust. They are killing 
the life of his life. What is bloodshed? what is 
heart-breaking? what is hope-destroying? what is 
murder ? 

Poor sparrow! who watched thy fall? Was it 
an eye that can pierce through the denser shades of 
our forest, and look on these desolations where infi- 
dels build up anew their tower, and on the door- 
posts of elaborate, proud confusion, write “ Holiness 
to the Lord”? 


Or, thought I, holding in my hand the oak-leaf, 
and on that bier of beauty the body of the bird, so 
fair wert thou, sparrow, so sweet-voiced—well I 
know it, by the grace and beauty of thy slender 
neck, none but lovely sound could break from thee 
—drawn out from the shadow of the leaves as thou 
went flitting by, came in a swift pursuit some reck- 
less passion-bird, won by thy song to sing out his 
marvelous riches for thee? And thou, hearing that 
melody, faithful heart, didst thou fear it, and add 
speed to thy flight, thinking of the dark, on-coming 
hours? and faster and faster though thy flight was, 
did he, on stronger wing, outgo thee, and rise above, 
and sink below, and circle round and round thee, 
and defeat thee, overcome thee, until thou, 0 
sparrow, sparrow! didst fall, wounded, gasping, to 
the ground ? 

Lo! thy wing is broken. 

Or, little dead bird, dare I break upon this silence, 
this sweet, pure, solemn silence of the June wood, 
with the thought, wert thou unmated? Solitary 
was thy flight and nest ? Hadst thou a nest? Didst 
thou, in this miraculous June splendor, sing alone, 
and sad, perched on a weeping-willow branch ? 
Came there a responsive echo to thy faint song at 
last, and hearing it, did thy voice strengthen and 
grow glad? but did tiy song rend thy heart, poor 
poet, that this blood stains thy breast, and, beaded, 
lies on thy unruffled plumage? Was it thy heart 
that slew thee—thine own familiar friend ? 

Very, very human, then, was thy experience. 

Who—for she fell not down to instant death— 
who heard her panting as she lay in agony, with eyes 
shrinking from, yet gazing upward to, the shade of 
the branch-life, the pleasant homes of her old 
friends and neighbors; up to the blue heaven be- 
yond, where once her song shot through the radi- 
) ance like pure flame from an altar? 

Who saw her when her wings expanding, not to 
| the delicious air, but in the spasm of torture, the 
‘anguish of dissolution? who saw her fluttering, in 
|no breeze but the sirocco breath of fierce death ? 

who saw the bleeding breast when it stirred with 
| the last sob in which the memory of her wrong 
departed ? 

O sparrow! well I know it is no new thing 
under heaver. . . . The other birds sang on, and 
| never faltered, while you were dying. Swift wings 
rushed by to waiting nests, but your nest was deso- 
late. Other mothers fed their young, and sang 
them into slumber, but yours cried vainly, and your 
mate knew not where to find you. 

Did they not see thee? Did no voice, not one 
voice, hush its gladness, drawing near, to a pitying, 
awed cadence? Did proud eyes look straight before 
them in their pride, and never droop a lid to see 
thee? Upon that willow-branch paused not one of 
the old neighbors to sing a requiem? Is thy grave 
unknown for ever to thy kind? No new thing is 
that, sparrow. Hast thou nothing more to say? 

Who covered thee from sight? Hand of fairy- 
child, or a gentle breath that might have been the 
sweeping of an angel’s wing? An angel’s wing, I 
said; not one like thine, not one that can be spent 
or broken. Hast thou nothing more to tell? 








Silence vast, even to infinitude . . . the shadow 
of this great forest reaches even to Judean plains 
and hills. . . . Wings like thine own, feeble, frail as 
thine yesterday, O sparrow! when life was in 
thee, cleave the Judean air. A voice like thine of 
yesterday, thou poor, mute thing, breaks on an aw- 
ful stillness. 
Sorrows (hushed be all mortal wailing!) stands 
with his brethren—his brethren, because servaite, 
boastful, selfish soul /—and he is speaking. 

It is a light like this day’s light that falls upon 
those sad and earnest faces. A breath like this by 
our own summer drawn, like this that wanders 
through our gardens, gathering fragrance every- 
where, floats through the trees of Gethsemane, and 


Galilee lake, and the grass that grows upon Cal- 
vary ; 
his brethren. 

Strange things he is telling them: world-hatred, 
and wrong, and betrayal. And he sees their hearts, 
they are troubled. They are fearful, O sparrow! 


yesternight. Their dream is a darkening tragedy. 
Oh! what will become of them? Death is it he 
promises? Is this the true test of their loyalty ? 

© sparrow! thou of a most holy succession! 
dost thou hear me, thou leaf-hidden trifle? It was 
a form tiny as thine that swept through the silence, 
past the group, and He saw, He heard, He alone, 
who made thee! 

Atom of being, bird of the centuries, that spedst 
through the ether, but for Him those quailing eyes 
had not seen thee, those valiant yet trembling 
hearts had not heard thee! 

“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? are 
not you of more value than they? Not one of them 
falleth to the ground without your Father.” 

Gospel of Providence! which we hide from our 
sight with the perishing leaves of time !—sparrow, 
dead and decaying . . . no joyous bird has sung 
me a song of life or peace this spring. Till I found 
thee, this forest of June was dead as the woods of 
December. Thou cold and forsaken thing, hid by 
a fading leaf, watched by a sentinel_worm, have 
here in my heart thy resurrection ; build here, sing 
here thy song—Two for a farthing ! 

Are ye not of more value than they ? 
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A VERY LITTLE STORY FOR VERY LITTLE 
BOYS. 


“Ou! mamma, mamma!” said little Georgy, as 
he came softly in, his face glowing with delight, 
“there was a little bird lighted on the bough of the 
lilac-tree, and he sang a long time to me, and when 
he had finished, I said, ‘Thank you, little bird, for 
your song.’ Was that right, mamma?” 

“Oh! yes,” said his mamma; for she thought 
she would not tell her little boy that the bird was 
not singing to him particularly, or that it could not 
understand him when he replied; for she had taught 
him to say, “‘ Thank you,” to those who did him 
any kindness, and was much pleased with this 
childish proof of his remembering her lessons, and 
of his interest in the little birds. 

A few days after this, his little sister, who was 
scarcely three years old, came dancing in like a 
little sunbeam as she was, saying, “Oh! mamma, 
the little bird sang to me on the lilac-bush, this 
morning, and I said, ‘Thank you, little bird, for 
your song.’ Was it right, mamma?” 

Her mamma did not suppose she had noticed what 
Georgy said, as she was playing on the floor at the 





He whom the ages call the Man of 


the beautiful Lebanon cedars, stirring the waters of 


it bears that Man's words to the ear of 


as thou, little bird, in the darkness and terror of 
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time, and scarcely jooked up when he came in. But 
when she heard the bird sing, it probably reminded 
her of what her little brother had done, and think- 
ing the song was for her, because the bird was on 
the lilac-bush close by, her little heart said, “Thank 
you,” too. 

Dear little creature! her own songs were scaree- 
ly less sweet than the bird's, as she hopped as 
gracefully from room to room; but only a few 
mornings afterward, she was called away to join 
the cherub-choir in heaven. Often the same little 
warbler comes to sit upon the lilac-bush, and pour 
forth its own thanksgiving notes; but mournfully 
they strike upon the hearts made desolate by the 
cold hand of death. 

I tell the story to remind little boys how gentle 
they should be, and careful in all they say ; for the 
little sisters who are sitting on the floor catch all 
their words, and if they are sweet and kind, as little 
Georgy’s was that day, they will do much toward 
making those who are around them sweet and 
kind. 

If, instead of loving the little bird, and thanking 
it for its song, he had tried to shoot it, or find its 
nest, that he might rob it of its eggs, I should have 
known that he had not a gentle heart, and his little 
sister might have learned from him something evil, 
instead of this pretty lesson, which I thought one of 
the prettiest I ever heard. 

It is always beautiful to see little boys and girls 
loving the birds and flowers. M.M. 
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EXPOSTULATION OF A 
AGAINST HIS BEING 


TROM THE SCRAP-BOOK OF A MAGYAR EXIL¥. 





* FOREIGNER ” 
A SEFR. 


* Ridendo caetizgare mores.” 

Tose who know me, could testify that I do not 
dislike playing at “crossed questions and crooked 
answers,” or at “What is my thought like” 
There are days of pleasure, when, between nine and 
ten o'clock, “ in the wishing time of the night,” as 
Charles Lamb calls it, and while staring at the odd 
things and “puzzles” on some familiar mantel-piece, 
we feel even inclined to guess “riddles,” and to be 
told that ‘‘a bonnet is ot a bonnet when it becomes 
a lady.” There is, indeed, a great charm in social 
mirth, even if it should, as it often does, turn round 
a nonsense, and its fragrance fills memory itself 
with a delicious scent, so that a ludicrous scene 
makes us laugh, very often, long after it has passed 
away. Ican not remember, for instance, without 
laughing, how some time ago, in a good unceremo- 
nious house, we, a few ladies and gentlemen, point- 
ing at our images reflected by a large looking-glass, 
addressed to ourselves and could not solve the diffi- 
cult question, “If that person’s father were my 
grandfather's only son, what relation he would be 
to me?” 

But, then, all this wants a peculiar disposition of 
the mind, and a circle of friends warm-hearted and 
cheerful, like the flames of the fire-place which they 
sit round on some dreary December eve, when it is 
pleasant to be in-doors, and to fill the inviting room 
with unrestrained merriment, and improvised, un- 
pretending music, after a cosy consummation of tea 
and cakes. But to be bored on some hot summer- 
day, on the sunny side of the street, and while we 
haye to go somewhere else, by a species of “ round- 
game” questions, addressed to us in all earnest, and 
with the most serious modulation of an impatient 
voice, is certainly one of the little miseries of social 
existence. 

The London 7imes affirms that “there is nothing 
an Englishman dislikes so much as to be cross- 
examined without reason or warrant, and none are 
so odious as they who, in place of contributing to 
the amusement or edification of society, merely ask 
strings of questions, whole books full of questions, 
fifty thousand questions about a single affair,” etc. 

Now, I can assure the Zimes, and any one else, 
that “foreigners” entertain just similar ideas; and 
I, for one, do dislike nothing more than those un- 
warranted and unwarrantable examinations. 

It is fallen, indeed, to the special lot of foreigners, 
and, above all, of exiles, to enjoy the unenviable 
privilege of being asked a great many puzzling ques- 
tions here, in this inquisitive republic, not less than 
in the monarchies of European inquisition. They 
must know whether the Emperor Nicholas is to be 
murdered, like his predecessors, or will depart with 
(to Czars unnatural) death from old age or ill-health ? 
They must tell whether the egg comes from the hen 
or the hen from the egg. The other day I was called 
upon to explain, Why is it that mills run more 
rapidly by night than by day? ‘“ You must know, 
sir,” added the person by way of commenting apo- 
logy for such a startling question, ‘‘that they do 
run faster, but no body can, as yet, tell the reason 
why.” “I am very sorry, sir,” was my reply, 
“but I am sure I can noteither. [am not at all 
versed in millinery science.” 

One should have thought that the discovery of 
those veracious and omniscient spiritual manifesta- 
tions had diminished, in a great degree, the evidently 
supposed second-sight, and forboding-ear authority 
of us, poor anti-Know-Nothings. But no; foreigners 
must still answer more, and otherwise difficult ques- 
tions, than any turning-table and moving hat; and 
are expected, as of old, to rap instantaneous in- 
formation about past, present, and future, at inqui- 
ries and queries, that prove, indeed, 2 somewhat 
embarrassing confidence in their mighty spirits. 
Native-American secret societies should look for 
some efficacious measure, and take up as an article 
of their wide-awake platform, to check this undue 
though involuntary concurrence and interference of 
strangers with what may be considered their home 
institution and exclusive spiritual welfare. I, for 
one, would be very much obliged to them for any 
restriction of my questioned rights in this respect. 
In the mean while I shall try to get through the 
ordalia of my position in the best possible way that 
I should be able of finding out, calling to the mind 
of those whom it may concern, the words of Bacon, 
that ‘‘a man who tells all that he knows will tell 
also much of what he has no knowledge whatso- 
ever.” 

I fell, some time ago, in the Crystal Palace, 
on one of these living signs of interrogation, and 
one, too, who thinks that an exile has no thoughts 
but on war, revolutions, Turks and Tartars, etc., 
and that he is but a moving infernal-machine, ready 
to explode, and to send forth cartridges, balls, pro- 
clamations, and other sach incendiary and destruct- 
ive articles, at the slightest touch of a segar that 
you ask permission to light by his. I am much 
more of a gentleman than that I should annoy my 
kind readers with the enumeration of his untiring 
queries and my exhausted answers. I can only say 
that I wished I were deaf and dumb, too, and 
thought whether it should not be possible to invent, 
on the method of telescopes, some instrument by 
the aid of which we could place such troublesome 
grand inquisitors beyond the reach of sounds? I 
was so tired at last, to be asked incongruous ques- 
tions about the Crescent and the sub-marine bat- 
teries of the Baltic, that, on his inquiry, whether 
“there be any mosquitos in the Dobrudscha?” I 
said, quite out of temper, “There must be some, 
sir; for we hear that a great many Russians are 
dying daily, by being annoyed without rest and in- 
terruption.” 

* Annoyed by the Turks, you mean?” 

“By Turks or mosquitos, it comes always to the 
same. Do you, then, not know, sir, that one may 
be killed by being annoyed? There was, sir, in the 
time of Louis XV. of France, a Count Lauragais, a 
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sensible man, and very*fond of @ lady, who felt 
much tired of, and complained against, the insipid 
courtship of the Duke d’Hénin. The Count, anxious 
to secure her welfare, addressed himself to the first 
physicians of the kingdom, and wished them to hold 
a consultation, and to decide whether a person, else 
in good and youthful health, may die, by being an- 
noyed in some way or other? The result was an 
unanimous, energetic Yes ; and so the Count, caus- 
ing this medical decision to be given out in a judi- 
cial form, with the signatures and under the seals 
of all the doctors, transmitted it to the Duke 
d@’Hénin, with the intimation that, being now duly 
forewarned that his visits are of a murderous na- 
tare, he ought to discontinue them. You see, sir, 
that we may die without being in Débrudscha, and 
be annoyed to death by Turks as well as mosquitos.” 

Soon after I contrived to escape, and lost him in 
“The Den of the Lions,” blessing the stupendous 
painter and the angel who saved Daniel and myself 
from such imminent danger. 


-¢- 


GOOD NEIGHBORS. 


} 
{ 


A coop lady in Chemung county, N.Y., once ob- 
served to me, that the mountains around them, of 
which we were speaking, were “good neighbors.” 
It is easy to see how they may be said so to be, 
when we consider what noble-looking objects they 
are; how they help our thoughts to climb; how 
friendly, too, in winter, to shield from the keen 
blasts and driving snows ; and how useful, too, in 
summer, perhaps, to attract away from the farm- 
house the terrible thunder-bolt, to give an agreeable 
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shade, etc. Where I live, there are no smountacns 


One of them, the pastor's wife, has often stepped in 
to see how we are, and helps us thus to feel more at 
home in the place. She often sends my wife a pail of 
freshly-churned buttermilk—as we have no cow— 
knowing her to be fond of it, and manifests, by 
several other straw-like little civilities, that the 
stream of neighborly feeling gushes from her heart. 
Another lady, next door but one, shows her neigh- 
borliness by the generous-sized quarts and pints of 
milk she sells us, by her accommodating spirit, her 
benevolent looks and pleasant words, etc. Another 
neighbor, who lives next door, a colored man, passes 
for a very good neighbor with me, because he keeps 
things neat around his house, has a neat, tidy, good- 
natured, diligent wife, and is himself a cheerful, 
well-spoken man. But chiefly do I call him a good 
neighbor, because he seems temperate, and is cery 
industrious. He owns a large garden-lot with his 
house, and he keeps it in excellent order, and it pro- 
mises as well as any garden around. ll this gar- 
den-work, too, he does early in the morning, before 
six o'clock, as he works away all day. He is up 
before the sun, and hard at work upon his garden 
the first thing. For this, his good example, | am 
much his debtor, and call him a neighbor indeed. 


he silently rebukes my self-indulgent tendencies, 
makes me ashamed of my want of diligence, and 
thus Aelps me to live a better life, as I trust, and to 
prove a neighbor to others, in my turn. 
duty to be a Christian neighbor! 

Bovwp Brook, N. J. 


——. - 


H. 
Communications. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF TOPLADY. 


Possisty some readers of The Independent may 
be glad to learn some particulars of the life and 
character of the author of those widely-known and 
loved hymns, “Rock of ages cleft for me,” “O 
Thou that hear’st the prayer of faith,” ‘“‘ How vast 
the benefits divine,” ‘“‘ At anchor laid remote from 
home,” ‘‘ When languor and disease inyade This 
trembling house of clay,’ ‘Astonished and dis- 
trest,” etc. Every admirer of those pious and 
beautiful lyrics must greatly respect their com- 
poser, and feel an interest in any account of him, 
however brief and imperfect. Having accidentally 
met with an English copy of his works, in one vo- 
lume, of which I have seen no American edition, 
and which is somewhat large and expensive, I have 
extracted the following facts for the benefit of 
readers who may not have access to this volume. 
It would do good service to have Toplady’s works 
reprinted among us : 


Augustus Toplady, the son of a major in the 
British army, was born in Surrey, November 4, 
1740. Having very early lost his father, who died 
at the siege of Carthagena, the care of his education 
devolved exclusively on his mother, a daughter of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. And so 
faithfully did his mother plan for and care for her 
son’s best interest, that he ever expressed the deep- 
est obligations to this best of earthly friends, for 
her maternal solicitude. 

We are told that he received the first rudiments 
of his public education at the Westminster-school, 
where he discovered peculiar genius. But a sense 
of religious responsibility does not appear to have 
characterized him until at about the age of sixteen, 
when, having accompanied his honored parent on a 
journey to Ireland, ‘‘it pleased God, in his provi- 
dence, to direct his steps into a barn, at a place 
called Codymain, where a layman was preaching. 
The word of God, there delivered, was fixed upon 
his conscience, in demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power.” Ina diary, found in his manuscript 
remains, we have Mr. Toplady’s own reflections 
upon this decisive event of his life, by which we 
shall learn better its nature, and obtain a very 
satisfactory view of the inward and humble piety 
of this eminent man, writer, and preacher: ‘“ Feb- 
ruary 29, 1768, at night, after my return from 
Exeter, my desires were strongly drawn out, and 
drawn up to God. I could, indeed, say, that I 
groaned with the groans of love, joy, and peace ; 
but so it was with comfortable groans that can not 
be uttered. That sweet text, Eph. 2: 13, ‘ Ye who 
sometimes were far off, are made nigh by the blood 
ef Christ,’ was particularly delightful and refresh- 
ing to my soul; and the more so, as it reminded 
me of the days and months that are past, even the 
day of my sensible espousals to the Bridegroom of 
the elect. It was from that passage that Mr. Morris 
preached on the memorable evening of my effectual 
call; by the grace of God, under the ministry of 
that dear messenger, and under that sermon, I was, 
I trust, brought nigh by the blood of Christ, in 
August, 1756. Strange that I, who had so long 
sat under the means of grace in England, should be 
brought nigh to God in an obscure part of Ireland, 
amid a handful of God’s people met together in a 
barn, and under the ministry of one who could 
hardly spell his name! Surely it was the Lord’s 
doing, and is marvelous! The excellency of such 
power must be of God, and can not be of man; 
the regenerating Spirit breathes not only on whom, 
but likewise when, where, and as he listeth.” Top- 
lady is always thus fervid, and child-like in faith, a 
writer to be loved! 

The above passage was penned six years after he 
had been an acting minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, the “articles, homilies, and liturgy of which, 
he mentions, that he subscribed five separate times, 
from principle; he did not believe them because he 
subscribed them, but subscribed them because he 
believed them.” And these few paragraphs exhi- 
bit his hearty recognition of their honest Calvin- 
istic sense. Indeed the principal object of all his 
rather numerous controversial pieces, and it was in 
this species of composition he excelled, was to de- 
fend and set forth this as the true doctrinal stand- 
point and spirit of the English Church, according 
to its reformed basis. The most extensive work of 
his pen, and one of deep learning and research, 
rich in biographies of the most eminent reformers 
and worthies of the Anglican Church, and extracts 
from their writings, is entitled, “Historic Proof of 
the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of Eng- 
land.” It is a work that no scholar could read 
without delight, and no Christian without edifica- 
tion. Beane Seale it be, for the cause of truth, 
were all our Episcopalian brethren, especially those 





very near me, but there are several persons and | 
families that are good neighbors, very good, I think. 


By this good example of industry and early-rising, | 
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A reprint of it would do more to bring the whole 
Arminianizing and Romanizing tribe to their senses, 
than any thing else, we think. In this ‘case we 
should favs less chance of seeing novel-writing 
divines, of that communion, bringing in such a 
name as “ Rev. Jonathan Edwards,” in luciatile hu- 
mors, with any thing less than the profoundest re- 
speet. Toplady, a very ‘‘ malleus hereticorum’” in 
his day, and whose vigorous pen was incessantly 
busied against Mr. Wesley and his noisy camp of 
Sree-willers, thus speaks of this greatest of Ameri- 
can divines, or rather of his master-piece, “The In- 
quiry into the Freedom of the Will:” “It is a book 
which God has made the instrument of more deep 
and extensive usefulness, (especially among <eists, 
and persons of science,) than almost any other 
modern publication I know of. If such of my 
readers as have not yet met with it, wish to see the 
Arminian sophistry totally unraveled and defeated, 
let them add that excellent performance to their 
literary treasures. A more nervous chain of rea- 
soning it would be extremely difficult to find in the 
Consequently, it is not one of 
those treatises that can be run through in a hurry. 
It must be read deliberately, and weighed with at- 
tention, else you will lose half the strength of the 
connection.” 

Although devotedly attached to the government 
and worship of his mother church, the Episcopal, 
which he thought, of all others, the nearest right, 
both in matter and form, he was too much absorbed 
in the great things of God to be a sectarian, or an 
exclusice, except with respect to those who rejected 
the peculiar doctrines of the Christian religion. No 
one contended more ‘‘carnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints of old;* but this very zeal 
for the doctrines of grace, in all the simplicity and 
fullness, as set forth by the reformers, caused him 
to overlook all minor differences, and united him as 
one spirit with all of every communion who lived 
spiritually on the same orthodox truth and confes- 
sion. eman who could pen (his passage could 
not have been a cery High-Churchman : “ Bigots are 
stiff, straitened, and confined: like Egyptian mum- 
mies, which are bound round with thousands of 
yards of ribbon ;” or this, ‘One moment’s com- 
munion with God is worth all the controversial 
volumes in the world;” or this, “You may have 
seen the children of some fruitful family walking 
to church all clothed in a different color. Yet are 
they all children of one parent; all brothers and 
sisters. So the various denominations of God’s be- 
lieving people.” And here is another still more to 
the purpose, and let all the proud ignorers of any 
other than ‘tie Church,” in these now United 
States, note it well: ‘‘In North-America have been 
lately reckoned no fewer than seventy-five religious 
denominations. And were there seventy-five thou- 
sand it would not signify seven pins’ heads. Deno- 
mination is nothing. Grace is grace in every con- 
verted person. There és but one church after eli.” 
Behold the catholicity of a genuine Calvinist! 

In a beautiful selection, entitled ‘‘ Excellent pas- 
sages from eminent persons,” Toplady has shown 
his preference, above all others, for the old spiritual 
authors, such as Gurnal?, Arrowsmith, Crisp, 
Rutherford, Wilcox, Gill, Owen, Boston, etc. His 
writings are full of the unction of an experimental, 
simple-hearted piety, while they evince a great ab- 
horrence of a mere subjective, sentimental, legal 
religionism. Toplady died August 11, 1778, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age, at Broad Hambury, 
of which he was vicar. 
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very clear and ample statement of the , 

Italy can never remain permanently tran, 
He declares that Lord John’s hope that 
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ask the Austrians to relent; they merely wi.) 
to withdraw ; they do not demand her to a,j, 
her government more fraternally, but to ce; 
minister at all. The Italians are waiting 
Poles, and like the Hungarians. 


Payer von tue Conversion or Enciann.— 4 


ge 


England, contains the followin 
Maria, mother of God, pray for 
and Paul, pray for land ! 
saint of England, pray for that country! |: 
Gregory, father of England, ray for tha: coy, 
Holy Augustin, apostle of England, pray ;,. 
country! Holy Bonifacius, O thou apost! 
Germans, who camest from England, pre 
country !” 


gland! 


Danisn Ramwate.—Instructions have bec, , 
Messre. Peto & Co., contractors of thie |}, 
plete the portion between Tonning and Flex,}... _ 
the least possible delay, and these gent)c,., 
undertaken that it shall be ready for tn 
first week of next month. The Railway 7 


between England and such portion of the } 
as may be stationed at or near Flensburg j 
hours, instead of from seven to ten days, as 
ao round the whole of the Danis 
e distance from Tonning to Flensburg is « 


Savixes Bayxs.—The National Debt.0f 
sued a paper containing some interesting 
with reference to the savings banks in : 
Kingdom. In England, the total numbe; 
banks is 479, the number of accounts open is 


162. 2d. In Scotland, the number of banks i: 4° 
accounts open, 111,299, and the total sum owin, 
poriiere, $1,645,205 9s, 7d. 
anks is 51, the socounts open, 52,184, and 
sum owing to depositors, £1,449,207 1¢s 


to depositors in the islands of the Britis 
have the eum of £31,540,921 6s. 8d. as ox 
of the industrious habits, prudence, and { 
the laboring population. 


Suavine i tue Arxy.—Lord Frederick Fit 
has issued another general order on the «| 
shaving. It runs as followe: “The Commani, 
Chief ix pleased to direct that officers, por 
sioned officers, and soldiers of al! Europe 
serving regimentally, shall in future wear 15, a 
kers and moustaches, his Excellency being of oyjy 
that these appendages will be found most condy 
to the soldier’s comfort in this country, by . 
him from the scorching rays of a tropic 
which, when on field service, he must necuagy') 
expored, oftentimes for hours together, at « 
of the year.” 


Six-pay Cass —We gladly draw attention 
teresting fact, that by a recent act of Parliame, 


office for a license, etate whether he wish: ; 
employed on six or seven daye of the week. Fo; 
former, he has to pay a duty of six shillings a) 
the latter seven shiflings weekly. 

know that already about 700 of the Londc 
got the six-day licenses, and the drivers a: 
to attend a place of worship with their fam 
Sabbath, a privilege hitherto almost 
Some of the cab proprietors stat: 
their horses and men are much betts 
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Hie A death-like eleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life.’ 


H. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


REMOVAL OF CHURCHES FROM THE Crry oy LonpDoN To 
rae Suscrrs—On Wednesday a large but not very 
unanimous meeting was held at the London Tavern 


| for the purpose of adopting a petition to prevent the 


assing into law of the Earl of Harrowby’s bill, which 


| is intended to legalize the removal of churches in the 
| city, and the eale of the sites. 


Every body has long 
known, says the Morning Herald, that the city of 
Londen has about twice as many churches as it needs, 
and that of necessary consequence more than twenty 
of them, every Sunday, have congregations of seven- 
teen, twenty-three, or thirty-two persons. Fully one 
half of those present are described as official persons : 
vestry-clerks, parish-clerks, organiste, and sextons of 
the fifty city churches. The Governor of the Bank 
of England, Mr. Hubbard, presided. There was no- 
thing new, says the Daily News, in the arguments of 
the speakers; the old changes being rung upon “ de- 
eecration,” “vested righte,” and “disregard of the in- 
terests of parishioners.” The great majority of the 
city churches, it has been proved over and over again, 
are in places where no congregation from the parish 
could be obtained. The same clergyman who is not 
wanted at his parish in the city, may be wanted at 
some parish in the suburbs. He may elsewhere find 
room fer energies now paralyzed. Remove bodily 
your useless church and sinecurist clergymen to a 
place where he ie wanted. Let them go where they 
will be useful, and Jet us hear no more of the cant of 
‘desecration of the dead” as a pretext for neglecting 
the living. The Daily News also observes: “The 
only objectionable feature in the proposed measure is 
that which relates to the selling of sites. Cover the 
churchyards with warehouses, and our chance of get- 
ting a little fresh air would be very much diminished. 
If the churches are removed, preserve the sites as 
open spaces, where the imprisoned air which toils eo 
painfully through the multitudinous streets and alleys 
of the crowded metropolis may have a little free 
scope.” 


JuveniLe Deingrexcy.—The Zimes publishes a long 
letter from Mr. Sydney Turner, in which that gentle- 
man notices the failure of the French system of Refor- 
matory Schools, as a warning to our legislators not to 
be over-sanguine as to the result of any experiments 
that may be made here. He says: 


“Two principles, both essential to the euceess of the 
reformatory system, have been wanting in France, 
which I hope never to see overlooked or given up in 
England. These are, the inflicting a just measure of 
punishment, appropriate to their years and circum- 
stances, on the offenders, previous to, and along witb, 
their reformatory training; and the requiring their 
parents, or step-parents, to contribute something, in 
proportion to their means and conditions, to their 
peer while under correctional detention for their 
reform. From a tolerably large experience among 
young offenders,” he adds, “I am enabled to assert 
that they are not, as a rule, the offspring of the poor- 
est and most destitute; and although I know that 
many cases would occur in which nothing could be got, 
yet I feel assured that there are many in which a pay- 
ment could be exacted, and that the legal recognition 
of the principle, and the steady endeavor to enforce 
it in every possible case, would do much to stimulate 
the parents to take better care of their children, and 
make greater efforts for their preservation from habits 
of dishonesty. It is no uncommon thing to find pa- 
rents making their children’s crimes a source of gain 
and maintenance, and sending them out to eteal and 
beg, that they may live in idleness and riot in de- 
bauchery on the shameful earnings of their guilt. 
Justice and geligion concur with public policy in de- 
manding that these children should be placed in beiter 
cireumstances, and be saved from their otherwise in- 
evitable ruin, but they equally demand that this 
should be done, not by relieving the parents from 
their natural responsibilities and duties, but by forcing 
them to recognize and discharge these better.” 


Disposal or Property zy Nuns —On Saturday a 
bill in the Commons was printed “‘to secure to per- 
sons under religious vows the free exercise of their 
lawful rights in the disposal of their property.” The 
object of the bill is to protect nuns in the lawful 
exercise of their rights as to their property. The 
acts of nuns are not to be deemed free, unless the con- 

is proved. Presumptive evidence is to be ad- 
missible of females having taken vows. Thie act ix 
not to give validity to acts otherwise unlawful. 

Cueistian Evipence tx Torxey.—In the House of 
Lords, on Friday week, Lord Clarendon read a por- 
tion of a dispatch, dated February 25, and received 
by him a few momente before he entered the house, 
in which extract the embsaseador at Conetantinople 
says: 

“T have much satisfaction in reporting to your 
lordship that the firman for establishing Christian 
evidence on an equality with Mussulman throughout 
the Turkish empire is complete, and that it received 
the Sultan’s sanction shortly before I had the honor 
to receive your lordship’s instructions relating to the 
question, which it has now settled once for all on a 
broad and firm basis. I have reason to hope that 
this great act of long withheld justice will be followed 
by other proofs of the Sultan’s comprehensive bene- 
ficence, and of the improved spirit prevailing among 
his Mohammedan subjecta’ The haratch is no longer 
levied in a manner vexatious to individuale; but it is 
an unjust and degrading tax, for the complete aboli- 


tion of which I shal! continue to employ my strenuous 
exertions.” 


Irary.—M. Marion, ex President of the Republic of 
Venice, has written a capital letter to the Presee, in 


day’s rest, and that even in a pecuniary 

| they are not the poorer for observing 
day. 

| Hownoranre Decuixives—It is nearly t 
| since men heard with some eurprise that t! 
| of Salisbury had been twice declined by the \ 
| Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. Mr. | 
High-Churchman, and has sometimes lit; 
“Evangelicals,” but we trust, and ca 

doubt, thaf he aeted rightly and no 

plied, that he had work to do at C; 
competency with which he was content 

felt himself too old to undertake the hea 
superintending a large diocese. In th 

or three more weeks, we had two similar 
denial in a lower sphere. Mr. R. Bickerstet 
in the important and laborious post of St. | 
Fields, and having his income reduced { 

the prohibition of town-intermente, wne o 
able living in Kent. Mr. Short, with th 
9000 pape in St. George’s, Queen’s+ quar 
tender of the deanery of St. Asaph Both o 
clergymen replied, that they must “not seek th 
—that ease and comfort were good things, but + 
be purchased by flying from poste of self-der 
Both the offers were declined: and both 11 
men remain in their present toilsome | 
fourth case is of a different order. Lo 
who had, many years ago, to resist Sir Ro! 
entreaties that he would accept office, and give 
Factory Bill, received a month ago a differ 
offer. The Premier pressed upon his accepta 
Order of the Garter; hoping, as he plainly 
himeelf honor by conferring it on euch a ws 
it was not a question which Lord Shaftesbury 
long to decide. A silken bond it might ha: 
might have been considered to be. i 
once to keep himself free from all « 
Without party motives of any kind, ! 

once declined the tender. Probably « 
self-denial is scarcely upon record. — 
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Prixce Axpert's Farw.—Public interest 
Albert's agricultural experiments must be cone 
cooled by the fact (brought out in Parlis 
they are carried on chiefly at the public « 
appears that his Royal Highness has ty 
one of which he pays rent like any other t 
has the rare privilege of making what im 
he pleases, one half at the expense of | 
while of the other farm, a dairy appended 
Castle, the whole charge is thrown on th 
Prince Albert must be a poor agriculturist 
not work two contiguous farms held on su 
to very decided pecuniary advantage.—.\ 


Mail. 


Lonxpox Missione.—Here ia a sentence 
the highest civilization yet attained is, t 
a gilded covering thrown over heathenis! 
The mortality among the London missio: 
great as it is among those in foreig 
there are some districts of the metrop 
the missionaries that it has becom: 
the Society whether it has the right ' 
them. , 

Tne native converts of Beirut, Syri: 
of our missionaries, have contributed 
piastres to aid in furnishing the millio 
ments for the Chinese; the church at I 
contributed seven hundred piastree 
in addition to other charities. 


Inisn Licnt.—There is a very * Irish 
Raughly O’Beirne, on the most danger 
coast of Donegal; it has been erected for 
but never lighted! 


Pauper Emigration.—Several of the |rsi 
Guardians continue to act on the plan of tine 
number of their paupers by means of emig™'” 
Saturday morning, as many as 230 female p% 
the South Dublin Union were put on boa 
* Columbus,” to be conveyed to U; per Use 
the same vessel carries out eighty fems’ 
from the County of Clare, the latter belong 
to a comfortable class of the peasantry. 4&" 
ber of pauper females have also been *' 
Canada last week by the Limerick Board ' 


Gatway.—A fresh attempt is to be mac 
Galway and New-York by steam comm 
Three New-York gentlemen, Mr. Dudley ! 
Horace Greeley, and Captain John Graha™. 
chased the “ William Norris,”-a steamer?! ! 
power, and are only waiting to recel' 
amount of encouragement from Ireland “ 
veese] on her voyage. 


nh 


has commenced a system of open-air pre 
he announces his intention to persevere | 
ae the etate of the weather permits 


Ovr-poon Preacuinc.—The Vicar of ! 


a: 
Lavy Fraxxurs.—Lady Franklin refuse", 
widow's pension. Sir John, the sayr, * 
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. : tHe Ancient Eoypmians. B 
¥ Porvnse, (cern Witktndont NewYork: Herpes 
Brothera. 

Nornrse mone surely indicates-the advance of 
knowledge among, the masses of society than the de- 
mand for such werks as Layard’s Nineveh and Wil- 
kinson’s Egypt—e demand which justifies and re- 
wards the republication of such works, at great 
labor and expense. To import Wilkinson's great 
work on Egypt costs $25; but here is all the im- 
portant matter of that work, abridged and revised 
by the author, with five hundred illustrations, for 
one terth of that sum. When Dr. Abbott’s Mu- 
seum shall be established permanently inthe Peter 
Cooper Institute, these volumes of Wilkinson will 
be its best interpreter to the popular ming. Wil- 
kinson is, upon the whole, the best writer on Egyp- 
tian antiquities who has yet appeared; learned, 
minute, ae¢urate, but always clear, simple, and cau- 
tious. We regret that the illustrations of ‘these 
volumes are not more tastefully executed, and that 
the paper is not of a heavier quality. The edition 
is quite inferier to the English edition of which it 
is a copy, and which may be procured of Mr. Wiley 
for only three dollars. We fear that our friends on 
Franklin Square will suffer in this direct comparison 
with English paper, binding, and engraving. Egyp- 
tian art is slandered by such careless execution as 
appears in some of these wood-cuts. 


Burman’s Grear Missjonany ; or, Records of the Life, 
Character, and Achievements of ApoxmaM JuDSON. 
“Yea, beg a hair of him for memory.” Our 
Baptist brethren are in some danger of over-doing 
in the biography of the estimable Judson. One 
would think that the biographies, large and small, 
already before the public, would suffice to meet even 
the interest in such a character. But the publishers 
understand their own business best, and certainly 


no one can object to the multiplication of copies of 
such a life and the widest possible dissemination of 


them over the land. For ourselves, we were quite 
satisfied with Dr. Wayland’s admirable memoir ; but 
that was too large and too expensive for the mass 
of readers, The volume before us seems better 
adapted for general circulation. It is well illus- 
trated, and yet is sold at the low price of one dollar. 

Published by Mr. Edward H. Fletcher, who has 
just removed to one of the elegant stores in the 
new marble building of the Am. and For. Bible 
Society, Nassau street. 


PRorestaNntisM IN Parts; a Sentes or Discourses. 
Translated from the French of A. CoqurrEet. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichole & Co. 

Tur title of this book is quite a misnomer. Is 
not Rev. Adolphe Monod, the eloquent colleague of 
Coquerel at the Oratoire, as good 3 Protestant as 
he? Are not Messrs. Bridel and Edmonde de 
Pressensé, of the Chapel Taithout, those faithful and 
eloquent ministers of Christ, entitled to some share 
in the representation of Protestantism in France? 
And yet, in another sense, this book does fitly 
represent the State-Church Protestantism of France, 
by showing to what a miserable extremity this is 
reduced, when its pulpits utter the bald universal- 
ism and the flippant rationalism of Coquerel, under 
cover of an Orthodox creed, and in rotation with 
the evangelical pathos of Monod. How can the 
latter continue in such a church? 

These discourses are poorly translated ; but con- 
tain some eloquent passages, with much fallacious 
argument. 


Desporism 1x America. An Inquiry intothe Nature, Re- 
sults, and Legal Basis of the Slaveholding System 
in the United States. By Ricnarp Hixpnern, 
author of the History of the United States ; The- 
ory of Politics; White Slave, ete. Boston: John 
P, Jewett & Co, New-York: Sheldon, Lamport, 
& Blakeman. 

We have in this volume the most searching ex- 
amination, perhaps, that has ever been made of that 
prodigious system of fraud and wickedness which 
has so hideously demoralized the government of our 
country, and which at this moment is threatening 
to sweep away, in the North as well as in the South, 
al} the defenses of personal liberty. The author is 
at once a lawyer, a historian, and a philosopher ; 
and in this book he has provided a complete thesau- 
rus of materials for the use of all who desire to 
kindle their own indignation, or the indignation of 
their fellow-citizens, against slavery. Probably he 
does not expect to find many readers in the slave- 
holding States. Had he written with any such 
view, he would certainly have taken pains to culti- 
vate a little more suavity of manner and expression. 
It is painful to think of the rage and curses with 
which Senator Mason or Secretary Davis would 
read such a book as this. 


Ciassrc AND Historic Porrrarrs. 
Redfield, 1854. 

We are indebted to Mr. Redfield for the publica- 
tion of a very valuable class of books, bringing the 
topics of higher literature, art, and science within 
the range of every-day readers. This volume is 
just what an occasional reader of history would 
seek, to refresh his memory with pictures of promi- 
nent characters in the drama of the world. Some 
fifty of these are here sketched in bold and graphic 
outline, making a very convenient book of re- 
ference. 


By James Brvce. 


RUSSO-TURKISH LITERATURE. 


1. Tue Turxisn Question. By Count A. Ds GurowsK. 
New-York: M. Taylor & Co. 

A WEAK, ill-reasoned pamphlet, wholly Russian in 
aim and spirit. In commenting on concubinage in 
Turkey, why has not the “Count” the candor to 
tell us that the Czar lives in open concubinage by 


a special dispensation of the authorities of the Greek 
Church ? In commenting upon slavery in Turkey— 
the mildest form of the system—why is he silent 


upon the brutal serfdom of Russia? 
“The present issue is between Christians and 


Islams,” forsooth! The Count has written a very 
good pamphlet if he looks to favor at St, Peters- 


urg, but has made a complete failure if he seeks 
to influence the American people. 


Tue Turkisu Ermer. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bla- 
kiston. 


Tus is chiefly a translation of De Bessé’s valua- 
ble treatise on Turkey, with Addenda by E. Joy 
It is an interesting volume, and, so far as 
It will be read 
with interest at the present crisis, especially for its 


Morris. 
we can judge, is perfectly reliable. 


sketches of prominent Turkish functionaries. 


Russta. Translated from the French of the Marquis 


De Castine New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


TuoucH not a recent work, this is one of great 
value, from the pen of one whose official character 
gave him admirable opportunities for observation. 
The recorded conversations with the Emperor are 
of special interest as a development of his personal 
Of course the Russia of 1854 is not the 
Russia of 1859; and yet, whatever the advance of 
the government, in general features and condition 


character. 


the people remain the same, 


Avrocracy 1n Potaxp anp Russta. 
New-York: John Wiley. 


A most timely publication, full of thriliing facts, 
and exposing the barbarism of Russia to the just 
indignation of the civilized world. Let every friend 
We shall allude 


of freedom and humanity read it. 
to it again in another connection. 


| Twanee Years 1x tee Pauaprstes. Translated from 


the French of Paut P, Dx ia Gumontere, Chevalier 
of -the Legion of Honor. Reyised and «extended 
by the Author expressly fer this edition. New- 
York: Harper& Brothers. 

Tux Ghevalier De la Gironiere seems to draw a 
long bew. If we may take him at his word, he has 
had an extraordinary career. The adventures of 
Robinsen -Crusoe were not move wonderful than 
his. Herexles, Sir William Wallace, and Sir Charles 
Grandison, are specimens of the heroic in their 
way ; but.cur Chevalier is as much a hero as any of 
them. The-impression which the book produces on 
the reader ‘is very much that of.an ingenious and 
amusing fiction; for the style of expression, as well 
as the remarkableness of the adventures, is con- 


By Jcuan Aten, 


stantly suggestive of such travelers as Robinson 
Crusoe and Captain Lemuel Gulliver. But when 
we look at the appendix, with its statistics of the 
Philippine Islands, and its collection of testimonials, 
we begin to suspect that, after all, Mons. De la 
Gironiere is net a mere creature of the imagination, 
but a veritable Frenchman. On the whole, we find 
ourselves about half as much mystified as was the 
honest but somewhat skeptical gentleman who, after 
reading Gulliver's Travele, when that now famous 
work was new, declared that he did not believe a 
word of it. Be it fiction or be it fact—or be it 
fiction and fact, fused into a neutral mixture—it is 
one of the most amusing books that we have lately 
encountered. 


} A Busurcat anp Turotogicat Dictionary. Revised, 
greatly enlarged, and improved, for the Massa- 
ehusetts Sabbath-School Society, from the sixth 
London edition, and approved by the Committee 
of Publication. With numerous illustrations Bos- 
ton: Mass. Sabbath-School Society. 

Tuss is a convenient compendium of information, 
helpful to teachers in Sunday-schools, and to all 
students of the Bible who have not access to more 
voluminous works. The articles, Baptism, Bishop, 
Church, Deacon, Election, Regeneration, are in har- 
mony with the views of the Congregational churches, 
for ‘‘the Committee of Publication” had given no 
pledge to make the book acceptable to Baptists, 
Episcopalians, and Arminians. We can not say 
much for the “numerous illustrations.” Some of 
them are tolerable; but on the whole they are not 
on a level with the present state of that department 
of the typographic art. 


Lire in Jupga; or, Glimpses of the First Christian 
Age. By Mania T. Ricnarvs. Philadelphia: Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 

Tue story is in two parts; or, rather, there are 
two stories with a slight thread of connection. The 
first is intended to illustrate the Gospels, and ter- 
minates at the date of our Lord’s resurrection. The 
second is connected with the fall of Jerusalem. We 
can safely commend the author's design and plan. 
Nor is her attempt at the description of “the first 
Christian age” by any means an entirely unsuccess- 
ful one. She does not pretend to be a learned and 
exact writer; and her mistakes, therefore, ought 
not to be harshly censured. Yet we can not but 
think that the authorities of the very respectable 
Society by which the book is published, ought to 
haye submitted the manuscript, or, at least, the 
proof-sheets, to the revision of some thorough Bib- 
lical and classical scholar. 


Tuoveuts anp Taincs at Home asp Asroap. By Eximvu 

Buagitr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 
A cottection of brief essays and sketches, cha- 
racterized by a genial philanthropy, a love of free- 
dom, and a desire of progress in all good. It will 
be read with interest not only for the sake of its 
estimable author—the modern Crusader of Peace, 
Liberty, and Good-Will—but for its intrinsic merit 
and profitableness. : 


Tae Bevery or tue Fist Turex Centurres Concern- 
nc Curist’s Mission To THE UnpER-WorLp, By 
Freperic Humexgeren. New-York: Francis & Co. 

A LEARNED and valuable contribution to the his- 


tory of theological opinions. The display of erudite 
nonsense which is here made in the compass of two 
hundred pages may well shake the confidence of 
those who are accustomed to take the fathers as 
their guide, and to look for orthodoxy to Ireneus, 
| Origen, Tertz!!ian, and Justin Martyr. 
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NOTES FROM EUROPE.—NO. H. 


[The first of this series from our intelligent and 
sprightly correspondent was that on the “ Ragged 
Schools of London,” published some time ago, } 


Easter Ceremonies in the Greek Church—Lent—Palm- 
Sunday Fair—Palm Sunday—Holy Week—Terrible 
Thursday— Washing of Feet, in the Kazan Church at 
St. Petersburg. 

Hoty Week has just passed. The long abstinence 
of Lent, observed by the Russians with even greater 
rigor than by the members of the Roman Church, has 
given way to the gayeties, the banquets, and the excess- 
ive dissipation which mark the week of Easter. Grand 
fctes have followed the great fast, and the city, which 
appeared last week to be under some dark and heavy 
cloud, is now restored to its wonted cheerfulness and 
brillianey. It is almost a second Carnival. The same 
frivolity and drunkenness, which prevailed in ‘‘ Butter 
week,” the precursor of Lent, have immediately fol- 
lowed the close of that solemn fast. 

Yesterday was Easter in the Greek Church, a fort- 
night later than the day which in the Romish and 
English Churches commemorated the Savior’s resur- 
rection. Old style is still followed here both in the 
ecclesiastical and civil calendar, and accordingly the 
holy days of the Greek and Latin Churches are often 
widely apart. 

As the readers of The Independent must be familiar 
with the ceremonies of Passion Week, as observed at 
Rome, they may perhaps be interested in comparing 
therewith the rites of the Eastern Church, which, al- 
though very different, are scarcely less magnificent. 
Here, as at Rome, each service in the church has some 
emblematic meaning, often difficult to be discovered 
by a casual observer, and, perhaps, disregarded by the 
multitude of worshipers, and yet highly important 
to a full understanding of the entire system. To the 
significance of some of these rites I shall therefore 
venture to allude. 

I arrived in St. Petersburg in the middle of Lent. 
It did not take long, however, to ascertain that all 
classes of the people were observing that season with 
very great rigor. Public and private entertainments 
were almost entirely suspended; the theaters were 
closed, and the churches were constantly open; while 
even the cartes of hotels and restaurants were often 
wanting in a proper variety, and offered to their pa- 
trons a diner maigre, in which the soup and several 
other courses were made of fish, to the entire exclusion 
of meat and eggs. As the last week of Lent drew near, 
the approach of Palm Sunday was everywhere evi- 
dent. Among other things, for the three days pre- 
ceding that Sabbath, immense numbers of palms were 
exposed for sale. I say “palms,” but under this gene- 
ral term must be included a strange medley. Any thing 
which the most vivid imagination could construe into 
the form of a leaf or twig was sold under this appella- 
tion. The most common articles, however, were bun- 
dies of birch. and willow rode, some three feet in 
length, the buds of which, at this season, had just 
begun to swell. Fresh flowers were likewise exposed 
for sale, and also artificial twigs and bloseoms of every 
kind, some very pretty and others very coarse, made 
of wax, cloth, paper, or leather, and often decorated 
with a cherub’s head of wax or sugar, half hid among 
the leaves. Every true Russian provided himeelf with 
one or more of these; and when the day came which 
was to commemorate the Savior’s entry into Jerusalem, 
he bore his palm to the church and presented it there 
for the blessing of the priest, then taking it home as a 
sort of charm, or at least a eouvenir of that holy day. 

But the sale of palms was not the only thing peculiar 
to those tliree days preceding Holy week. They are 
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annually appropriated to an immense fair for children, 
and, indeed in meny respects, they seemed to corre- 
epond quite closely with the Christmas holidays at 
home. The great “ Gostinoi Dvor,” a bazar or market- 
place in the center of the city, where on ordinary days 
the greatest variety of fancy and staple goods may be 
proeared, was then surrounded by hundreds, and I 
doubt not by several thousands of temporary booths 
and etands, upon which were displayed an infinite 
variety of toys and bon-bons. France, England, Ger- 
many, and America had contributed to the supply, and 
it would not be easy to conceive of any thing which 
would entertain children that could not there be found. 
Among those things peculiarly Rnssian I noticed fre- 
quent models of Greek churches, sometimes quite 
elaborate, with their chimes of bells complete; dolls 
dressed according to the various peculiarities of mili- 
tary uniform which are here prevalent; paintings of 
the Savior, the Virgin Mary, and other saints, entirely 
covered, except on the face or hande, with a sort of 
screen, which was made of gold or silver plating; 
very coarse prints exhibiting in the most grotesque 
style different Scripture narratives ; palms, like those 
I have already described, and eggs for Easter of all ima- 
ginable shapes and substances. The whole city, high 
and low, young and old, seemed to throng this fair, 
but to children eepecially it was evidently an occasion 
of the greatest delight. On Saturday night every 
thing was cleared away, and Palm Sunday quietly fol- 
lowed. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were observed 
with special solemnity. Services were appointed at 
particular hours, but during all parts of the day, the 
more devout might be seen in the churches, bowing 
and crossing themselves before the different shrines, 
kissing the images of saints, and completely prostrating 
themselves at the foot of the cross. 

“Each of the days of Passion Week,” says Moura- 
vieff, a Russian writer of celebrity, “is like a step to- 
ward eternity; each indicates one of the last days of 
the earthly life of Christ, following step by step their 
successive progress.” Accordingly, each day at the 
matins and the mass is read from one or more of the 
Evangelists an account of the actions of Christ which 
are supposed to correspond to that day. On Monday, 
it is the history of the barren fig-tree, and the pro- 
pheey of the Savior in regard to the end of the world. 
On Tuesday, the parable of the wise and foolish Vir- 
gins, and the parable of the talents.’ On Wednesday 
is read the account of the transfiguration, the an- 
nouncement of the Savior’s approaching death, and the 
anointing of his head and feet. These various lessons 
are followed by appropriate addresses to the worship- 
ers appointed by the church as regular parts of the 
service. 

On Thursday, however, the services assume a more 
solemn and imposing character. They follow one 
another in more rapid succession, and are attended by 
greater throngs of worshipers. The day is known as 
“Terrible Thursday,” and is revered by all classes to 
an extent which is only equaled on “Terrible Friday,” 
the morrow. 

The Scriptures selected from the Old Testament for 
the matins of Thursday, are sueh portions of the Pro- 
phets as predict the sufferings of the Savior, and from 
the Evangelists are taken such extracts as relate to 
the Last Supper, the agony in the Garden, and the 
treachery of Judas. Indeed, the whole service of the 
mass for this day is arranged in a manner well adapted 
to impress upon the assembled multitudes a vivid 
sense of the solemn importance of the events they are 
commemorating. The reading of the various passages 
of Scripture is often interrupted by prayers and solemn 
chants in which sometimes the whole congregation 
joins, and during many of which they bow and cross 
themeelves in a most reverential manner. 

The singing in the Greek churches is ordinarily of a 
very impressive character, and that which is heard in 
the private chapel of the Emperor, and in the church 
of “Our Lady of Kazan,” the Cathedral of St. Peters- 
burg, is probably unequaled in the world. No instru- 
mental music of any kind is allowed in the Eastern 
Church, but the solemn tones of the organ, to which 
the traveler becomes accustomed in the cathedrals of 
the Romish and English Churches, are well replaced 
by human voices of unequaled depth, emoothness, and 
power. It is eaid that the court singers are chosen 
for the Czar from every portion of his vast empire, arid 
that whenever a really superior voice is heard in any 
church, however distant from the capital, the singer 
issent to St. Petersburg to be trained, supported, and 
finally pensioned, (if his powers should fail,) at im- 
perial expense. When it is considered that the Rus 
sians are naturally very fond of music, it will readily 
be believed that, in the way I have mentioned, a choir 
may be collected superior to any other in the world, 
and that the influence of the capital, in music asin 
other things, will be felt throughout the empire. Such 
certainly appears to be the case. 


Toward the close of the services of ‘Terrible Thurs- 
day,” a most remarkable ceremony takes place in most 
of those metropolitan churches where a bishop is 
officiating. It is the washing of feet, in imitation of 
the conduct of our Savior, on the day before his cruci- 
fixion. 

In the church of our Lady of Kazan, where I hap- 
pened to be present, the Metropolitan of St. Peters- 
burg officiated, and the whole proceeding was to me 
in strange contrast with the solemnity of other parts 
of the service, although undoubtedly in strict accord- 
ance with the ordinances of the church. I will describe 
the ceremony as I saw it, and shall leave the reader 
to compare it with his own ideas of worship. 

Beneath the magnificent dome of the cathedral, at a 
considerable distance from the altar and “ Ikonostas,” 
where the priests had been stationed during all the ear- 
lier parts of the service, an immense stage was erected, 
covered with rich carpeting, approached by two long 
flights of steps, and furnished with thirteen chairs, all 
of them handsomely carved and gilt, but one preémi- 
nently costly. 

When the regular mass was over, the priests, with 
great form and ceremony, brought first a table, then a 
lectern, and then a basin and pitcher of water, which 
were arranged near the chairs upon the stage I have 
described. One by ene, the higher priests were then 
escorted from the altar and Ikenostas to their places 
on the platform. First the Metropolitan in his mag- 
nificent robes, glittering with gold and jewels, was 
conducted by two priests through volumes of incense, 
and during the solemn chanting of the choir, to his ex- 
alted seat. Then a bishop or priest in scarcely less 
magnificent apparel was conducted with much the 
same ceremony to a seat near the Metropolitan; then 
another and another at intervals of several minutes, 
until the twelve chairs, six upon either side of the 
archbishop, were all occupied by these successors of 
the apostles. 

When they were all seated,the Metropolitan arose and 
laid aside carefully his official hat, and with the aid of 
attendants disrobed himself of his brilliant outer yar- 
ments, Then, still imitating the example of the Savior 
as recorded in the 13th chapter of the Gospel of St. 
John, he girded himself with a towel, and pouring 
water from the piteher into the basin, proceeded to 
wash the feet of the twelve who were around him. 
Each of them withdrew his foot from the sandal, and 
after allowing it to be washed and wiped by the 
archbishop, each kissed with veneration the hand of 
his master. 


I say each did so. Eleven submitted without op- 
position to this emblematic purification, but the twelfth, 
personifying by appointment the part of Peter, refused 
to allow his master thus to be humiliated. According 
to the record of St. John, a dialogue then ensued be- 
tween the two, which was followed by the quiet sub- 
mission of Peter, who after the ceremony repeatedly 
kissed with marked fervency the hand by which he 
had been washed. 


The following are the Scripture words upon which 
this ceremony was founded, and which were repeated 
by the priestly actors on this oceasion with studied 
emphasis and true dramatic effect: “He cometh to 
Peter, and Peter saith unto him, Lord, dost thou wash 
my feet? Jesus answered, What I do now, thou know- 
est not now, but thou shalt know hereafter. Peter 
saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus 
answered, Hf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
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me. Simon Peter gaith unto him, Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head.” 

As these words were exchanged between the Metro- 
politan, personifying the Savior, and the oldest priest 
present, personifying Peter, there was a breathless 
silence throughout the whole of the vast church ; and 
when the washing was performed, the eyes of the 
whole assembly were riveted as closely upon the stage 
as if some theatrical scene was there enacting. When 
these dramatical acts were over, the ceremonies of the 
day were concluded by an exhortation from the Me- 
tropolitan to the priests around, expressed in the 
words of the Savior, that they should imitate the ex- 
ample he had placed before them, in performing this 
humiliating service. An account of the after cere- 
monies of this “Holy Week” must be deferred to an- 
other letter. 

Sr. Perenssure, April 12-24, 1854. 
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[OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY.1 


Traty, June 13, 1854. 
To Tae Eprrors or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Gentixemen: The Synod of the Waldensian churehes 
is just over, and I will give you a brief account of its 
proceedings. The following details I take partly from 
our excellent little newspaper, the Buona Novella, and 
partly from the account given to me by one of the 
members just returned from the meeting. 

On the 29th of last month, the Synod began. La 
Torre, where it held its sittings, had on that day a 
cheerful appearance; the National Guard was in arms 
about the church, in fine order, to welcome the repre- 
sentatives of the Waldensian churches, when, early in 
the morning, they were entering the house of worship. 
For the first time, the devotional exercises of the Synod 
were performed in the Italian language, to the evident 
delight of the numerous attendance. Rev. Mr. De- 
sanctis preached an excellent sermon on Acts 20:28; 
and, after prayers and singing, the Synod entered upon 
the business of the day. The Zable, or executive 
power of the chureh, resigned, as usual, as soon as the 
assembly was constituted, after which its members 
gave an account of their administration. Their report 
was cheering, and showed a real progress in the moral 
and spiritual state of the parishes, as well as a con- 
siderable extension of the missionary work over which 
the table had presided. During the three following 
daye, numerous and important objects came up for dis- 
cussion. I will only say a few words of the most in- 
teresting ones. The last Synod bad nominated a com- 
mittee to prepare a new constitution for the church. 
They were to collect the principles of discipline seat- 
tered in the old standards of the Waldensians, and in 
modifying them, adding to them, and putting the whole 
in order, present a project appropriate to the present 
position and wants of the churches. It was soon per- 
ceived that the subject was too vast and important to 
be disposed of during the short time which could be 
devoted to it; and, in consequence, it was wisely re- 
solved that, a year hence, a constituent synod should 
meet to discuss and vote a new constitution. 

On the motion of the late members of the Table, it 
was resolved that a system of interior missions, or 
what might be termed revival preaching, should be ap- 
plied to the Waldensian parishes. This, more per- 
haps than avy thing else, ahows that the work of God's 
Spirit is appreciated, desired, and progressing where, 
not many years ago, reigned spiritual death. 

Ever since the churches had become indifferent and 
dead, the Catechism of Ostervald, an old, cold, and 
exceedingly pale, if not erroneous formula, was used 
in the Valleys for the religious instruction of the young. 
But it has now become intolerable to the awakened 
ministers and the awakening churches; and the pre- 
sent Synod has resolved that another catechism, more 
biblieal and evangelical, should be composed and sub- 
mitted for examination and adoption to the next 
Synod. 

Measures have also been taken to secure the choice 

the parishes of more faithful elders, intrusted, 
with the pastor, with the management of the parish 
affairs. 

It has long beenthe desire of the friends of the evan- 
gelization of Italy, that the Waldensian churches 
should possess a theological echool of their own, where 
pastors for themselves and missionaries for the whole 
of Italy could be educated. Thanks to the help re- 
ceived from the United States, the foundation of that 
school has now become possible, and the Synod has re- 
solved that measures should be immediately taken to- 
ward establishing it at La Torre. If proper men can 
be found, there will be, before Jong, in Italy a purely 
Italian theological institution; and, independent in that 
respect from other countries, Italy will be able to say, 
in a new sense, “ [Italia fara da se.” 

The members of the Table, with Dr. Revel for mo- 
derator, have all been reélected until next Synod. 

Besides the foregoing few words on the Synod, I 
have but little news to give you from this country. 

A new evangelical journal, called La Luce Evangelica, 
has been started last week in Turin. The editor, Sig. 
Albarella, a distinguished exile, from Naples, is an in- 
teresting writer, and an excellent Christian, full of 
zeal for the Gospel. 

Rey. Léon Pilatte, who on account of ill-health had 
been compelled to leave Paris a year ago for a milder 
climate, has received and accepted a call to become 
the French preacher of the Franco-Italian congrega- 
tion of Nice, under the care of the Waldensian 
Table. 

We have had lately severa) pastoral letters of the 
Italian bishops agsinst the evangelicals; many bishops 
of the Sardinian States have vainly petitioned to 
the king and the Senate to obtain that the government 
may put a stop to the progress of the Gospel: but all 
this has become so frequent, and at the same time so 
useless, that it hardly deserves notice, except to say 
that it does more good than harm to the cause of truth. 

L P. 
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FROM A BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, July 8, 1854. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tue General Association of Massachusetts met at 
Fall-River on Tuesday of last week, at 5 o'clock P.M. 
The meeting was organized by the choice of Rev. Dr. 
Todd as moderator; Rev. Mr. Tucker, of Holliston, 
scribe; and Rev. Mr. Clarke, of East-Boston, assistant 
scribe. The choice of sundry committees, and a sermon 
for Home Missions in the evening, by Rev. Dr. Davis, 
of Westfield, completed the first day’s services. 

Wepwyespay Morne, a prayer-meeting was held, at 
6 o'clock, and Association met for business at 8 o’clock. 
On making up the roll it was found that the twenty- 
eight district associations of the State were all repre- 
sented by about sixty delegates; and beside these, 
over twenty clergymen present, not delegates, were 
invited to sit as honorary members. 

Several delegates from this to foreign bodies made 
their report. Rev. Mr. Ward, of Abington, had lately 
attended the General Association of Illinois, and Rev. 
Mr. Eldridge, the O. 8. General Assembly. As the lat- 
ter, in his report, said nothing on slavery, he was 
asked by Rev. Mr. Marvin, of Winchendon, whether 
he represented this body on that subject, agreeably to 
the resolution passed last year? He answered that he 
told the Assembly what was doing in this State for 
colonization, but said nothing about slavery. 

Rey. Mr. Budington, of Charlestown, said he had 
seen a report of Mr. Eldridge’s remarks, which repre- 
sented him as tendering to the O. S. Assembly the 
warm sympathy of this Association, in such a manner 
as to disparage the N. 8. Assembly; also saying that 
we had just now an orthodox professor at Andover, 
alluding to Prof. Shedd. 

Mr. Eldridge pronounced these reports utterly false ; 
was certain that he expressed no special sympathy 
with the 0. S. Aesembly; and as to Andover, he spoke 
of Prof. Shedd as an O. S. man, and of his connection 
with Andover Seminary, as a proof that that institution 
had been, and was likely to continue more sound than 
some before him had been inclined to imagine. 

These explanations eeemed quite satisfactory to the 
Association ; but the course of Mr. Eldridge, in omit- 
ting any mention of slavery before the Assembly, and 
instead thereof foisting colonization into notiee, in 
such a way as to receive applause, was qu.t: unsa ie 





factory ; and this feeling found a pretty correct ex- 
pression in a resolution which was immediately of- 
fered by Mr. Marvin: 

Resolved, That the committee on nominations be in- 
structed, in making out a list of delegates to corre- 
sponding foreign bodies, to omit the nomination of both 

rimaries and substitutes to the 0. S. Assembly of the 
byterian Church in the United States. 

This resolution was referred to a committee of five, 
namely, Rev. Messrs. Warren, Marvin, Brigham, J. 
Taylor, and Mather. 

A Paper was next read by Rev. Dr. Davis, from a 
committee appointed last year, designed to effect a 
more equal selection of delegates to foreign bodies, 
from the local associations of the State. 

Rev. Mr. Sanford, of Raynham, introduced a resolu- 
tion to discontinue, in the minutes, the term stated 
supply. He supported his resolution in a speech of 
some length, arguing that the term was unscriptural ; 
that it was derogatory to many ministers whom he 
named, who had occupied their places some of them 
six or seven years, performing every ministerial duty, 
though not installed; and that it was unnecessary, as 
the terms of Scripture were applicable to such. His 
reasoning, however, did not seem to convince the au- 
dience, and the matter was dropped without any 
action. 

Memorials and resolutions on Nebraska and the 
Fugitive-Slave law having been put into the hands of 
the committee of arrangements, were brought forward, 
read, and referred to a committee of five, namely; 
Rev. Mesers. H. M. Storrs, R. W. Clarke, T. G. Colton, 
R. L. Stone, and Geo. Bushnell. 

A memorial next came up from the Woburn Asso- 
ciation, requesting that the minutes of this Association 
be printed in the Year-Book of the American Congre- 
gational Union, at New-York. The subject was dis- 
cussed briefly by Revs. Drs. Clake, Davis, Tood, and 
others, and the subject was laid on the table. 

It was voted that the next meeting of the General 
Association should be at Northampton, Rev. Dr. Cleve- 
land’s church. Rey. Mr. Cobb, of West-Taunton, read 
the pastoral letter. 

Rev. Dr. Dimmick read an interesting and able paper 
on the expediency of introducing a lay delegation into 
this Association, urging very strong reasons in favor 
of the measure. 





Wepnespay Arrernoon was occupied chiefly with 
reports from the several district associations. These 
reports gave the statistics of the churches, more or less 
full, settlements, diemissions, revivals, if any, and the 
state of Sabbath, temperance, and slavery questions. 
The two last were prominent items in most of the re- 
ports, showing how strong a hold those questions have 
taken upon the convictions of ministers and churches. | 
The report from the Woburn Association was rendered | 
of special interest by the remarks of the delegate, Rev. | 
Mr. Dole, on the subject of slavery, and ministers’ 
salaries. In reference to the latter, he quoted from an 
old sermon, which he had lately met with, preached in 
Boston more than a hundred years ago, at a time when 
government bills of credit had depreciated, and affect- 
ed salaried men much as they are affected now by the 
peculiar state of the market. This ancient preacher 
was invoking the interposition of government for the | 
relief of his profession, and thus he discoursed, as | 
quoted by the delegate: 





‘ . = 
‘There is not an order of men in the land more uni- 


versally, or to a greater degree, injured and oppressed | 
in regard to their just dues, than the pastors of our | 
churches. While others have it in some measure in | 
their power to right themselves, by rising in their de- | 
mands in proportion to the sinking of the current me- 
dium, they are confined to a nominal quantum, which | 
every day varies in its real worth, and has been doing 
so, till it has come to pass that many of them don’t | 
receive one half or two thirds o: the original value they | 
contracted for. And to this it is ee | that they are 
diverted from their studies, discouraged in their work, 
and too frequently treated with contempt. And 
what is an aggravation of their difficulty, their only | 
desiring that Justice might be done them, often makes | 
an uneasiness among their people. And if they urge 
it, to be sure if they demand it, ’tis great odds but 
there ensues thereupon contention and strife, and at | 
last euch a general alienation of feeling that their use- 
fulness is at an end.” | 

To this the delegate very appropriately added the 
words of the wise man: “The thing that is done is | 
the thing that hath been done, and there is no new | 
thing under the sun,” 

Wepnespay Evenixc was occupied with hearing | 
delegates from foreign bodies. Rev. Dr. Wilkes repre- | 
sented the Congregational Union of Canada; Rev. | 
Mr. Robinson, the O. & Gen. Assembly; Rev. Dr. 
M‘Lane, the N.S. Assembly; Rev. Mr. Plimpton, the 
Gen. Association of Vt.; Rey. Mr. Putnam, the Gen. 
Association of Ct.: Rev. Mr. Parsons, the Gen. Asso- 
ciation of N. Y.; Rev. Mr. Munroe, the Convention of 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches of Wiscon- 
sin; Rev. Mr. Barber, the Gen. Association of N. H. ; 
and Rev. Mr. Wolcott, the Evangelical Consociation | 
of Rhode-Island. 

Tuvrspay Morwixe, a prayer-mecting was held at 6 | 
o'clock, and at 8 o’clock Association met, and heard | 
the report of the committee on Mr. Marvin's resolu- 
tion. It did not drop the correspondence, but laid a 
strong injunction on delegates to make a full and ex- 
plicit statement of the anti-slavery sentiments of this | 
Association, or if not permitted to do co to retire from | 
the Assembly. This report brought on an mae | 
discussion, Dr. E. Beecher, Rey. Mr. Warren of Upton, 
Storrs, and Lawrence, and Dr. L. Beecher, supporting | 
it, and Dr. J. S. Clarke, Dr. Davis, and one or two | 
others opposing it, The report was finally amended 
by dropping the last clause about withdrawing from 
the Assembly, and retaining all the rest, and in that 
form it passed with great unanimity. 

During the discuss‘on the delegate from the O. S. | 
Assembly, Mr. Robinson, offered some remarks, taking 
the ground that what the Assembly objected to was, 
that a delegate should come there with instructions to 
speak on the slavery question, as though this body 
stood on a higher platform than that, and had a right 
to send teachers or lecturers to them. This the O. S. 
Assembly regarded as a violation of the principles of 
thé correspondence, and if this was to be the errand of 
the delegates from the Gen. Association of Massachu- 
setts, they had better not be sent at all. Dr. E. 
Beecher, in replying to this, said it was impossible for 
us to speak in the Gen. Assembly, through our dele- 
gate, on the sinfulness of slavery, without assuming to 
stand on higher ground than they, and that after all, 
the objection of the O. 8S. Assemby was not to the 
mode or form of words, but to the thing—the idea, 
however conveyed to them; and he advised to drop 
the correspondence altogether. His reasons for pre- 
ferring this course were given with much fullness, 
and ought in fairness te accompany the statement of 
his position, but I suppose you have not room for 
debates, and I omit them. 

Rev. Dr. Dimmick, from the committee to whom was 
recommitted the report on lay delegation, reported as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the introduction of a lay delegation 
into this body, is, in the estimation of the Association, 
desirable, if it be effected with the concurrence of the 
associations and churches. 

Report adopted. 

Dr. E. Beecher, from the same committee, reported 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draw up 
for the consideration of the Associations, a plan of or- 
ganization in which the existing conferences and local 
benevolent associations be combined in one system, 
from which may be appointed Ba | delegation to be 
united in this body with the clerical delegation. That 
said committee shall also be directed to secure the re- 
sponses of the associations and of the churches, and to 
report the result to this body at their meeting next 
year. 


This resolve was referred to the following committee, 
namely: Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Rey. Dr. Clarke, and Rev. 
Dr. Sweetser. 

The relation of the Tract, Sabbath-School, and other | 
publishing houses, to slavery, was taken up, in pur- | 
suance of a resolution adopted last year; and after a | 
short discussion, Dr. E. Beecher offered the following | 
resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ecnfer 
with the publishing committees referred to in the ao- 
tion of this body the last year, to ascertain their views 
O1 the subject and the actual state of facts md to re- | 
P rt to this body the next year. 

Re‘errcd to a comwitie: of five, namely: Rer. Ire. 
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OHIO CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCY. 
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Messrs. Eprrors: This Conference convened ir 
annual meeting at Marietta, on Tuesday, June »; 


you are aware, this is a new organization, haying ,.., 


but one regular meeting before the present yea, 
taking the steps preliminary to a consolidation ,; 
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churches, it was a question of much interest }., , 
. ° . i 
the more “mixed” Congregationalism of No»). 


Ohio eould fraternize with that ancient and p 


at 


type which has existed for more than three-scop, ,. 
in Marietta and ite vicinity. The results of yj. _ 
the previous session have demonstrated the ),... 
bility and necessity of the organization ; and , 


nal relation of most pleasant and profitable ¢.,., be 


has, as we trust, been permanently establish. 

tween our churches in the different parts of the 
We deem the present a most favorable period { 
tracing out and renewing our almost forgotter 
tionship to each other, to our mother churches in 
England, and our sister churches elsewhere. Th: 
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cent exhibitions of Christian kindness and coper se 


among the ministry and membership of those venerg:, 


Eastern churches have stirred up our minds 
these, in connection wiith the external pressure o/ 
cent political action and ecclesiastical inaction « 


side of New-En gland, have led us to estimate the , a 


desirable value of a Union among ourselves. 
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and harmony of sentiment which pervaded our de}'}, 


rations; and though many of them related to x 
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incidental to our newly-organized character, yer we 


feel that they all evinced the healthfulness and | 


gressive stamp of Ohio Congregationalism, and »,.», 


over, furnizhed proof of the presence of ( 
our churches. 

The “ Kansas and Nebraska movement Dj 
due share of the attention of the Conferenc, 
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cient time was allotted to it to allow every member 


bear his personal testimony in regard both to bh; 
feelings and the public eentiment of the churet , 
community which he represented. This brougt 
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this iniquitous measure is regarded througho 
State. 

The paper on this eubject was adopted by th. 
ference with entire and who!e-hearted unanimity 
I am persuaded that, let others do as they ma 
sentiments it contains will be both preach 


ticed with a consistent and persevering resolut: 
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, to view the deep and general indignation with why 
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by the Congregational ministry of Ohio. While soz 


of the brethren would have been willing to s 
not one in the body seemed disposed ¢ 
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Marietta, Tugspay, Ju) 
To tue Epirors or Tae Inperexpent: 
In compliance with resolutions passed 
by the students of Marietta College, the nationa 


| draped in black, with union down, floats at ha 


The bell is1 
ing. Heaven grant that it may be the politica 
of the traitors to freedom, for one State at le 


IMPROMPTU 


BY THE WORK-SIJOP BARD. 


Sotemn ty, mournfally, hear them 

That knell of freedom, her fan: 
Over the spirit those numbers ro 

Like the low, deep mourning of ocear 


Toll, toll, toll ! 


Through the homes ef the free and brave 
Over the valley, prairie, and plain, 

Till the tones die out, by the Kansas wave, 
Peal on peal, they echo amain 


Mournfally, mournfully! how that sound 
Thrills to the depths of a thousand beart: 
In solemn cadence it hovers around 
Like the wail of a epirit, as life departs. 
Toll, toll, toll 


God of the free! o’er the grass-grown crav¢ 
Of our honored sires the echoes ewell, 
While the clanking fetiers of groaning slaves 
Keep answering time to the stroke of th 

Toll, toll, tol 


Our country’s flag, at half-mast displayed 
And darkly draped : from their field of | 
How dimly forth from their somber shade 
The stars of freedom are piercing throug! 
Tol), toll, toll 


They struggle, they struggle to gain the ligh' 
That glorious light, which once they wore 
When they flashed and flamed on Bunker's bees 
’Mid clash of steel, and batteries’ roar 
Toll, toll, toll 


Hark to that voice ! 
Like a victor’s shout, in his unchained mig 

Till the answering heavens from above rep!s 
In thunder tones for the true and right 


One strong, shrill cry 


The giant is roused from his sleep at las 
Visions and dreams from his sou! ha 
The wrongs and the guilt, which shame the }4 


Shall fall like fire on the traitor’s he 


Woe! woe!—the avenging arm is strong 
Of a people, when roused in stern defens 
Of Freedom. And heavily on the wrong 
Shall thunder the bolts of recompense! 


_ -e- 

Microscorio Exurerrion ror Texrscoric Case 
Our amiable friend, Mr. A. A. Starr, the act 
cultivator of those “little people” who can be * 
by the help of his microscopes, gives a acientilt © 
bition of his infinitesimal pete, on Monday 
next, July 17, at the Broadway Tabernacl 
large-hearted purpose of raising a fund to purch* - 
sons of the brother_of J. W. C. Pennington, D.! 
lately eseaped from slavery, Lut were caught “ 
turned to the South. 

This exhibition will be given by one of Spo" 


celebrated instruments, when each object, (em! 


nearly 100 specimens) will be seen beautifuly * 
clearly defined. 


No correct idea can be given by a bill, a % 


which might be mentioned, till seen, would be tie 

incredible, as the reality always surpasses desc"! 
The exhibition closes by feeding the Water tig’ 

living creatures. This insect, one fourth of a0 


length, will be magnified to twenty feet; an” 


feeds, the pieces are seen distinctly passing “” 
the throat. 

The brother of J. W. C. Pennington will be pr 
and give a statement of their escape and capt!" 

Tickets, 25 cents; children, 12} cents. 

. il tahanaiicaidi 
New-Yorx, July 10, 1 

The Committee for awarding the priv: (81% 

the author of the best essay upon Prayer for ‘ 


ere 


my 


"6 


have received and examined thirty-two manue"" 


Many of the essays are written with ality and # , 
appear well worthy of publication. The °° 
adapted, in the judgment of the committee, - ° 
plish the purpose of the donor, is found to '*'. 
written by Professor W.S. Tyler, of Ambe rs - a 
An earlier decision has been pyre Oy pe 
deravie 
from the country, and by other unavoidahi 
stances. Ratru Emeason, 
E. N. Krex, 
L. F. Drwicx, 
Newsuryport, Mas:., June 28, 1854. 


Comm''* 


* he pot 
The other manuscripts are at the office o! the pi 
for the Pronotion of Collegiate and Theo!og" aod 
tion at the West, 80 Wall street, in this city, 


ject to the order of their several authors 
ix, Secret 


Tarron Batpw 
JOHN A, GRAY, Prince, £6 and 97 cuff sree 
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